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TEW YORK, | Pe ey ae. 1.—The Fed- 
eral reserve banks will participate to 
the extent of $125,000,000 in a $250,000,- | 


Bar Committee Says Pro- 


: N CLEANING out 
posed Reservation for Ed- 


some of its old|can flag would be treated with proper 





achives, the Department of State has respect. 000 cr : . vA j 
; : ana . credit which has been arranged in a 2 i 
® T . T found a note sent by President Millard There is no record of previous corre- Saar s : nocwis a Tena ae gece 3 
ucational Uses Would Fillmore in 1851 to the Sultan of Muscat spondencé or reply to the letter, — get gc Bo ge orig a, _ een © es ie and In 
T c ‘ acting and Zanzibar complaining of treatment was transmitted to the Sultan on e a itanon isi i . Meders eserve Bank ethecient Subordinates 
Wreck Broadcasting of American citizens, according to an oral steamship “Susquehanna.” The Depart- | tee tak pote eT eee Tre ale 
a statement Aug. 2 by the Acting Secretary ment also stated that it had no other) reserve banks are cai in cooperation 
of State, William R. Castle Jr. This record as to the insults of which Presi- | : oS . é . 


Civil Service Rules 
For Chiefs ! 


with the Bank of France, the announce- 
ment reveals. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in association with the other Fed- 


Adoption of European 
Methods Disapproved 


dent Fillmore complained. The note fol- 
lows in full text: 

From Millard Fillmore, 
United States of America. 


was transmitted through Daniel Webster, 
then Secretary of State. 

In the note President Fillmore dwells 
on the wealth and glories of the United 


Suggested 


President of the 








ae . a : ; . ; eral reserve banks, has agreed, Gov- 

° States and reminds the Sultan that in| To our great and good friend, His Ma-| ernor Harrison announced, to purchase . ] 
‘Overcommercialism in Pro- fo tae an wor — “o moun- | jesty Seyed Syeed Bin, Sultan of Muscat} from the Bank of England. if requested, Proper Qualifications, Carefu 
: a i ee ains are filled with gold, and the rivers and its dependencies: up to the approximate equivalent of | Calna 4 Raientific 
grams Described as Evil At- fow over golden beds and the sands of {, Millard Fillmore, President of the 31| $125,000,000 oF "rline woinniarnial hitis, | elec lion . and ne " ntific 
tendant Upon Development ‘2e,,°cean shore sparkle with the richest ynited States of America—which States| The other half of the credit will be ex- Praining Found Lacking in 

e ‘ = (ore. are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont,| tended by the Bank of France, under Mai “it f Roses 

Of Private Enterprise “From the region of ice which bounds Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut,! the arrangement which has been made. Majoriny oO orees 

nee Raa - the United States on the North to the New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Additional information, made avail- . 

Legislation proposing the reservation of flowery land of the orange on the South, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Car-| able in announcements and reports of The chief evil responsible for the “gen- 
15 per cent of all broadcasting facilities 18 4 Journey of 100 days,” President Fill- | olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama. | the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, |! failure of the police to detect and 
for educational purposes would “wreck” more reminded the Sultan, “and this is | Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennes- | foljows: jarrest criminals” lies in the “insecure, 
the American broadcasting industry, held Ot a sandy waste, but filled with pop- see, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,| spice pefore during the current vear |*H0rt term of service of the chief or execu- 
to be the “finest broadcasting system in ulous cities, traversed by mighty rivers | Illinois, Missouri, Florida, Texas, Iowa, | announcements have been made of Fed- | Ve head of the police force and his being 
the world.” the Ame®ican Bar Associa- 49d crowned with lofty mountains. Wisconsin and California—send you this) 4.4) nanenie participations is credits to |5Ubiject while in office to the control by 
tion’s standing committee on communica- After this peroration, President Fill- letter of peace and friendship signed by foreign central banks. On June 1, the | Peliticians in the discharge of his du- 
tions held Aug 1 in a report filed with more got down to the main burden of his My own hand. Federal Reserve Bank of New York an- | ties.” the National Commission on Law 


Observance 
its “Report 
submitted 


theme. He mentioned the fact that the 
flag of the United States and the consul 
of the United States had not been ac- 


and Enforcement concludes in 
on Police,” which has been 
President Hoover. It was 


the Federal Radio Commission. 
The report. to be submitted to the asso- 
ciation for its consideration at its annual 


I send this letter with my greeting and 
good wishes by an officer of high rank in 
the United States Navy, Commodore John 


(Continued on Page 7. Column 2.1 


to 


convention in September, reviewed the corded the respect which had been granted H. Aulick, in the steamship ‘“Susque- | made public at the White House on Aug. 1. 
legal year in radio, making recommenda- other nations. He stated that before he hanna,” one of the many hundred ships R t of P oress | Other “evils” contributing to poor police 
tions for correction of what the com- sent another consul to Zanzibar he belonging to this great Nation which now epor 0 ro |}administration in this country are said 


mittee construes to be defects in the ex- 


wanted assurance that he and the Ameri- 
isting radio law and in procedure. Oppo- : 


float over all seas, bearing to all nations | 


offers of peace and good will and serving | petent, efficient, and honest patrolmen and 


Submitted in Study 


sition to three separate proposals intro- ‘ also as means of defense and national | Subordinate officers, lack of efficient com- 
duced in Congress last year which would Wh ] ‘ ] P power. |munication systems and “the well-known 
reserve broadcasting facilities forse partic- 0 esa e rices land oft proven alliance between criminals 


I hope your health is good. I pray that 


Of Federal Courts 


= groups or oo eee by ° e your days may be many, and that your and corrupt politicians.” 

the committee, which pointed to the dan- D ° 14 ¢ . reign may continue to be peaceful, pros- Too Many Duties Seen 
-~ —, al through enactment rop in bs ountr 1és perous and glorious and that your Too many duties are cast upon each 
of suc egislation. shadow may never be less * . fficer and patrolman, it is stated. The 
; , Inquiry to Present Picture {coming of millions Py An 
Report Yet to Be Adopted 0 ew ow weve ~ One of my predecessors, Mr. James ° oe of ae ol immigrants 1s _ 
a ” 2, ‘ - oa —ttare . . s . . F é are £ 2 nselv -rease 2 
The report was filed with the Commis- Knox Polk, received several letters from Of Administ ration of Law. aeclared to have immensely increased the 


difficulties of the police. 
The Commission has made no specific 
recommendations relative to improving po- 


you. You often inquired about his health. 
I am sorry to tell you that he no longer 
is an inhabitant of the earth. The last 


sion for its scrutiny, since much of it is ee 
devoted to Commission activities. It was 
declared oraly at the Commission's legal 





—— Wickersham Commission 


Belgium and ‘Chile Lead in 


ec’ r saeah abn sae Cia acharv Tavlor. ¢ . » i ] ant lice administration, the report stating that 
division, that the report will be studied - President was Gen. Zachary Taylor, about Informs Presiden aera aah a Bees 
thoroughly, although it does not neces- Decline of Commodity ee ae Bean Phagy iene Fre 8 Fe Pledge geese Rages Holme = peo 
an a cee cemaers wih be Quotations, According to Ward. My heart sinks within me when I, A progress report of a study underté - , a model their police forces.” cel 
Teited tell you that he too has joined the ranks of the administration of law in the Federa Accompanying the Commission's report, 
” The report was submitted by Louis G Commerce Department of ime immortals . rin ar , | courts, through a scientific analysis of case ~ a ee ee part thereof, ig oe 
Caldwell, former General Counsel of the es : oils aoe visited ee "The United records, both civil and criminal, has been States.” It is a oem te the Comins 
Radio Commission, chairman; Cassius E.| Wholesale commodity prices in 14 foreign giates are now a! eace. and I shall often | presented to President Hoover by the Na-|py pavid G. Monioe and Earle W. Gar- 
Gates, William C. Green, special counsel countries from their highest 1929 level to sti , eee 3 tional Commission on Law Observance and) ycty peseare *y ‘ausiatanta depa tment “of 
of the Senate Commiitee on Interstate June, 1931, dropped from 18 to 33 per cent, [Cont inued on Page 2 Column 2.1 Enforcement. The report was made pub- political science “Dniversity of Chicago 
Commerce, and John C. Kendall 9 bringing prices in many instances to a 3 e | lic at the White House as of Aug. 3 prepared under ‘the direction of August 
‘i Se tear’ es oo in the a oy ee ~ war, and = | The general purpose of study, which the Vollmer, professor of police administra- 
ort is s arized as lows: only a few individual items escaping the Pri R { M:; d Commission was unable to complete due, tion, University of Chicago 
“ The Cotnenitioe Ss eppeesd % plans to general sharp downward trend, E Huntley rison € orms a € to the fact that it ended its official existence The conclusions formulated therein are 
refor m” American broadcasting, or to|Qmohundro, of the Division of Statistical . on June 30, is to test the efficiency of the commended by the Commiggion “to. city 
subst titute for the existing structure under | Research of the Department of Commerce, For Child Offenders administration of justice in the Federal officials and the intelligent” pubiie gen- 
whic ch prsvate enterprise maintains broad~- deelared in a statement made public as A , ‘2 courts of original jurisdiction, according to erally desirous of police betterment.” 
ene. the so-called ‘European — of Aug 3. by the Department. ae em a letter of Chairman George W. Wicker-| The report of the Commission to the 
eae ee ak te ie aetie eli Food prices in Belgium and Chile in . sham transmitting the progress report. By President. follows in full text 
fne for the maintenance costs by taxes on June, 1931, as compared with the high Department of Justice Acts the study, it is stated, concrete factual | ; Confidence in Police Lost 
their receiving sets ; month of 1929, showed drops of 40 per at . statistical information will be compiled to} The general failure of the police to de- 
. aa otal P cent, the largest declines noted. To Bring About Change, illustrate and test the efficacy of the rules|tect and arrest criminals guilty of the 
Advertising Programs 


of procedure and the general methods of | many murders, spectacular bank, pay-roll, 


The report said that it is “unfortunately Declines World-Wide Senator Davis Told administering justice in these courts and other holdups, and sensational rob- 
true that there has been an attendant The statement prepared by Mr. Omo- ee : : a . beries with guns, frequently resulting in 
evil’ to the development of broadcasting | hundro follows in full text: s Werk of Advisory Group | the death of the robbed victim, has caused 
by private enverprise in the United States, The most drastic change in wholesale The Department of Justice has already The report itself is not that of the mem-|, loss of public confidence in the police 
which it believes is frequently exaggerated | prices since the postwar deflation of 1920- taken steps to meet suggested reforms 1M bers of the Commission but a report of an! of our country 
in the overcommercialism of American | 2i began in 1929. Price declines have been the matter of treatment of juveniles, ac- advisory committee in charge of the work For a condition so general there must 
programs. “Whether the evil will remedy | world-wide and have attracted consider- cording to information received from the It is contemplated, according to the letter; be some universal underlying causes to 
itself because of the interest of broad-jable attention by reason of the uncer- Director of the Bureau of Prisons, San- of transmittal, that the work will be com-| account for it 
caster and advetriser in retaining the tainty engendered by such changes, their ford Bates, by Senator Davis (Rep.), of , pleted under the auspices of the American The purpose of the investigation sub- 
good will of the public or whether it will effect on long-term obligations and in- Pennsylvania, made public by the Sen- | Law Institute. |mitted with this report as a part of this 
be necessary, by legislation or administra- vestments, and the disturbance of pur- ator on. Aug. 1. A program has_ been The progress report of the advisory com-|commission’s study of crime conditions 
tive regulation, to restrict the amount or chasing power. mapped out along administrative lines mittee consists of presentation of the aims; Was not to add to the abundance of pub- 
character of advertising the Committee In 14 foreign countries price drops since within the existing authority and plans and purposes of the study, the volume of) lished material already in existence on 
does not attempt to say. It believes, how-| 1929 have ranged from 18 to 33 per cent. are under way for submission of legisla-| criminal and civil cases studied, a tenta-| the subject, but to present in brief com- 
ever, that the remedy should be directed| Only a few individual products escaped tion to Congress when it convenes next} tive analysis of the criminal cases for the! pass, in plain language, in official form, 
at the evil and not at the programs which | this sharp downward movement. In many December, including the return of ar-| District of Connecticut for the three fiscal | intelligible to every citizen wishing to be 
in themselevs are not a source of com-/ countries prices are now lower than be- rested minors to their home communities years ended June 30, 1930, and an exact, informed on the subject, the principal 
plaint and are vastly superior to those fcre the war. Owing to differences in for treatment. description of the methods used in pursu-'| causes of the defects in police adminis- 
found in any other country.” methods used in constructing price in- The Bureau of Prisons in the Depart- ing the study and compiling the statistical tration which too generally leave the citi- 


With regard to the “alleged superiority” dexes and the type and number of com- ment of Justice has charge of all matters information. zen helpless in the hands of the criminal 


of European programs over the American, modities included, price changes between directly relating to the Federal prisons Three Types of Data class 
and their popularity with European au- different countries are only roughly com- and prisoners, including the maintenance ‘The data soucht. it is stated. are in gen- | Insecure Tenure of Chief 
diences, the report says there is “a re- parable, however. of such prisoners in State and Federal ora) of three kinds: “(1) The kinds and The chief evil, in our opinion, lies 
grettable mass of misinformation current iiss Ge a penitentiaries, reform schools and county, numbers of ca fess which are coming before | ™ the insecure, short term of service of 
in this country.” rices by Countries jails. Director Bates’ letter to Senator these courts. and the various statutes or the chief or executive head of the police 
No more formidable legislative issue In Chile and Egypt prices in June, 1931, Davis, dated July 30, follows in full text: | jaws which are bringing those cases into| ore and in his being subject while in 
faces the next Congress in the field of were from 2 to 3 per cent lower than in “We are glad to note from the article in thane Anita. and tac aie extn gy kina | Office to the control by politicians in the 
radio regulation than that raised by pro- 1913; in Belgium 7.4 per cent lower; and The United States Daily this morning of parties which ore ceria in such | discharge of his duties. A questionnaire 
posals to require the Commission to set|in Italy and Latvia 11.2 per cent and 15 that you are prepared to sponsor legisla- cases: (2) the various methods and de-| ¥®5 Sent out under the authority of this 
aside and reserve broadcasting facilties' per cent lower, respectively. Prices were tion to improve the situation with refer- | yjces which are employed initia acaitin by | commission to the officials of 745 cities, 
for particular groups or _ interests, the higher by from 3 to 5 per cent in the ence to juveniles in the Federal service. | the parties to expedite or delay the trial }to ascertain the length of service of the 
Committee holds. Three different bills of United Kingdom and France, and from 10, “jt so happens that at the request of lof the cases, or to try them or otherwise head of the police force in each city, and 


this character were introduced at the last 
Congress, and it is expected that similar 


te 13 per cent higher in Austria, Denmark, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Canada; in 


replies received from 575 cities, ranging in 


the Attorney General, I made an appoint- a be 
: 5 population from 10,000 to those over 500.- 


ment with officiais of the Children’s BU-| [Continued on Page 


4, Column 2.1 


measures will be offered when the new Norway they were 27 per cent higher in reay and this morning we held a con- | 000, showed that the average term of serv- 
Congress convenes in December. June, 1931, than in 1913. From May to ference with him. We have now quite ae cst . ice in any of the classifications is comsid- 
Of the three measures, the Fess bill to June price declines occurred in 10 of the definitely mapped a program along ad- British Coal Industry | erably less than five years. In nine cities 
reserve 15 per cent of all broadcasting fa- 14 countries shown in the accompanying ministrative lines which will, we hope, , ? having a population of from 300,000 to 
cilities or 13's of the 90 channels available table, the largest decline—2.7 per cent—oc- improve the situation so far as existing B Ine R Loreoanize | 500,000 the average service of the chief 
to the United States, for educational curring in Denmark and Poland. Prices legislation will permit. € Ine eo! PAaAniZe (1 | is but 3.62 years, while in 10 cities having 
agencies is discussed in the report in advanced 2.8 per cent in Austria and “We have also been attempting to draft a population of 500,000 and over the av- 
greatest detail. Czechoslovakia, while in Belgium and bills to secure whatever changes in the es erage service of the chief is a mere 2.41 
No Plan Proposed Egypt they were practically the same in law are necessary. The most important Steps Taken to Restore Trade years. In one of our great cities ther 
The minimum consequences of enacting June as in May, 1931. one, it seems to me, would be to permit : a ees were 14 chiefs of police in 30 years 
the Fess bill into law, at one extreme, Owing to a decline of only 4.7 per cent the Government to undertake the work To Former Position Such brief term of the chief is invari- 
might mean the putting out of existence in prices of vegetable products, prices of and expense of returning minors, who) ees ; as es obly followed, upon his dismissal or resig 
about 30 stations on exclusive channels,|foods in France from the 1929 high to|have been arrested in some foreign juris- The Department of Commerce has been 7" 
most of which would have high power | June, 1931, decreased less (7.9 per cent) | diction, back to their own environment advised by John H. Bruins, United States [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 
representing large investments. At the eee -aaeianenns for whatever treatment the local com- consul at London that a gigantic reor- 


other extreme it would force the elimina- [Continued © on Page 7. Column 2.4 
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| by the Commission to be the lack of com- | 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Age Groups Shown Wheat and Cotton 


F n Unem pl oyment | 


Persons Seheedn 20 and 24 | 
Found to Form Largest | 
Percentage of Idle 


N ANALYSIS of the 1930 unemploy- 

ment census conducted as a part of 
the decennial population count reveals 
that the largest percentage of persons 
out of a job were between the ages of 
20 and 24 years and that this group | 
accounted for approximately 17 per cent 
of the total unemployed at the time of 
the canvass, according to a report 
sued Aug. 1 by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

In the class A unemployment, which 
means persons out of q job, able to 
work and looking for a job, the analysis 
shows that of the 2,429,062 persons un- 
employed there were 2,058,638 males or 
nearly 85 per cent of the total. 

Of the unemployed males, the largest 
proportion (16.1 per cent) were in the 
20 to 24 years age group and the largest 


is- 


proportion of females (22.5 per cent) 
were also in the same age group. The 
following additional information is re- 


vealed in the report: 

In the class B unemployment (persons 
having jobs but on layoff without pay) 
the 20 to 24 years age group was the 
most affected. There were 14.7 per cent 

[Continued 


on “Page 6, Column 2.1 


Legal Requirements 


For Entry of Alien 
Students Explained 


‘Department of State Gives 


Outline of Provisions of 
Statute in Letter Sent to 
Se nator F lete her 

The attitude of the United States Gov- 


ernment toward aliens temporarily visit- 
ing this country who desire to have their 


children remain to attend American 
schools is set forth in a letter from the 
Department of State received and made 
public by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, on Aug. 1. The Department said 
that to effect readmission for purposes of 
study the aliens must first leave’ the 
United States and obtain trom an Ameri- 
ean consular Officer abroad consideration 


of their cases consistent with the law and 
regulations 

Senator Fletcher said the principle 
but to all seetions of the United States. 
The letter explaining the situation from 
the Department of State viewpoint was 
signed by the Chief of the Visa Division, 


A. Dana Hodgdon. 


Situation in Florida 

The issue was presented to the Depart- 
ment by the Senator in calling attention 
to a situation that has arisen in Florida 

“This is the information that has 
reached me, which [ presented to the De- 
partment,” the Senator said. “Each year 
more and more Cuban families come to 
Miami and other places during the Sum- 
mer months, renting houses and taking 
an interest in activities of the commu- 
nities. Some of them represent leaders in 
the professional and business life of Cuba. 

Some of these people come merely to 


visit for a few weeks and leave but during | 


their stay they decide they want to send 
their children to school in the United 
States, especially in view of the unrest in 
Cuba. Upon investigation they find that 
the immigration laws do not permit the 
children to stay in this country for the 
purpose of obtaining an education as when 
they eame into the country they made 
declaration o: intention only to visit the 
United States. 
Visa Necessary 

“They find, however, that it is necessary 

for their children to be returned to Cuba 


and there obtain a visa from the American | 


consul in Cuba to permit them to come 
here to attend school. Of course a similar 
situation exists in other parts of the coun- 
try where aliens are temporary Visitors.” 
The letter from the Department of 
State follows in full text: 
Duncan U. Fletcher, United States Sen- 


ate: The Department is_ in receipt of 
your letter of July 27, 1931, regarding the 
desire of certain prominent Cubans who 


have entered the United States as visitors 
with their families to have their children 
remain here for th® purpose of studying 
in American schools 

“As you are probably aware, the status 
of aliens in the United States and the 
length of time they may remain here are 
matters falling entirely within the juris- 
diction of the immigration officials of the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.1 


ay oe — = | ouatnation of the British coal industry CITY NOISES SAIS TO AGGRA VATE 


joeal lee oe wale or ee onl rare and trade is in progress as a result of 
es ee ier at cee Oe PES AL EDU CATON TESTS REV EAL ng ae genes GP ge oe a PROBLEMS FACED Pa THE BLIND 


“Strangely,” says the Committee, “the is the hope of the British industrial lead- 





7 7Y Yr An AL AS 7’ 
eae * = ittin a aoee ae en ot SOUN D FILMS MOST EF k EC TI) EK ers that through ~— nearer the 
= ty eg “ae proposes int ation’s greatest indusiry may be re- 
a a oa P aaond to ‘ts iaemer no ition of eminence 
[Continued on Page, 2, Column ¢.) . . . ’ The British regard coal as the keystone : * 
Pupils Found to Learn More Quickly Than From Other of their csamanale structure, Mr. Bruins cause of Din, 





was said to have asserted in a report which 


Hot Weather Slows 





Methods of C lass Instruction |he made to the Department after a study, \-1W york Auy. 9--New York City 
-—-—— of the situation. Consequently, every et- : IRK, Aug. 2.—New York City 
W ork at Hoover Dam Z fort is being made to strengthen the in-| noises _ prevent blind people from 
JUPILS learn twice as quickly from | senior specialist in elementary educa- | qustry'’s position. Additional information walking suaight and often make it nec- 
— sound motion pictures as they do tion Association; Mina M. Langvick, | made available by the Department con- cuanty te. Semen Setaaean bern blind 
sale 4 — . from silent ones, the committee ap- Senior specialist in elementary educa- | cerning the report follows: om the city, according to @ statement 
Morale of Workers Lowered by pointed by the Commissioner of Edu- | tion at the Federal Office of Education; jean - the nation depends so| issued today by the office of the Cit) 
Death and Prostrations cation, William John Cooper, to judge | and Dr. J. Orin Powers, associate pro- Jargely on coal, especially in its connec-| Health Commissioner 
the recent demonstration held at George fessor of education, George Washington | {ion with the nation's foreign trade, it is A survey, the results of which have 
Extreme hot weather, accompanied by| Washington University points out in its | University, Washington, D. C. An au- | of vital importance that every effort be| JUSt been made public, has disclosed 
fatalities and numerous prostrations, has| report just made public. thorized summary of the report follows | employed to maintain the industry. The that the din of the city drowns the 
seriously interfered with the construction Tests conducted on boys and girls  in-full text: production provides a constant outbound sound of a blind man’s footsteps, by 
of Hoover Dam, it was explained orally| from 48 States and the District of Co- The United States Commissioner Of cargo for British ships and this factor which he ordinarily is guided, it i 
at the Bureau of Reclamation Aug. 1.| lumbia showed a gain of 38 per cent Education anraunced today the result | weighs heavily toward lower freight rates ‘ated ts 
Additional information was furnished as! in knowledge after being tested on sub- | of the nation-wide visual education test | on inbound shipments of the commodities Blind children, because of city noises 
follows: jects presented in the sound pictures, held in Washington July 6 to 10. which the British buy often cannot be taught how to 
Government engineers supervising the following tests without any pictures. This The report shows that the boys and The economic significance of these low A blind man ike a @runkard tn 
project report that the work on the dam! type of visual education, the commit- girls, from the District of Columbia and freight rates is at once apparent from the city tre because of the tumul 
has been slowed down and the morale has! tee asserts, will prove of great value in 48 States, answered correctly on an aV-_ the large proportion of foodstuffs and bulk Althoush impossible in this cit the 
been lowered because of several deaths class instruction. erage 19 more questions out of 50 ©N eommodities that have to be imported to @Verace bind person listens to the sound 
and many prostrations from the high tem- The demonstration, conducted by the each test after seeing the sound educa- sustain the population. Any factor that of the feet of other pedestrians in or- 
perature. Fox Film Corporation with the coopera- tional pictures, prepared by Fox Film jnfiuences the freight rates, therefore der to avoid collisions on the sidewalk 
All of the deaths have occurred in the! tion of the United States Office of Edu- Corporation, than they did before. This simultaneously affects the living costs and City noises also affect the nervous 
Black Canyon. Here the tunnels to di-| cation, which appointed the committee is an average gain of 38 per cent likewise influences the source of supplies.’ System of blind men in such a manner 
vert water during the construction of the of experts to judge the results, “far sur- The only other test comparable to this, Various postwar developments have vi- that they find it difficult to concentrate 
dam are being excavated. passed all expectations” of the spon- but using silent film, was conducted by | tally influenced the world’s coal industry, On where they are going The tend- 
Commissioner Elwood Mead states that; sors. Those on the committee which Dr. David C. Knowlton in 1928. This | and trade—a situation particularly true of| ency of noise to make all people nervous 
the building and equipment of the con-| made the report were: Bess Goody- experiment showed an average gain of | Great Britain. Prior to the World War, and irritable is exaggerated in the case 
structing companies are not responsible} koontz, Assistant Commissioner of the 19 per cent. coal and chiefly British coal was the prin-| of blind people because their senses of 


but postwar years; hearing are more acutely developed 


The survey demonstrated conclusively 
that the question of noise abatement is 


for the casualties. On the contrary, he 
asserts that they are highly satisfactory 
and the buildings are well constructed. 


Federal Office of Education; Jessie La- 
Salle, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Elsie S. King, re- | 


A comparison of the two tests therefore | cipal steamship fuel, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) } {Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 





Many Sightless Children tnable to Learn to Walk Be- 
Says New York Commissioner 


of the greatest importance not only to 
the happiness but to the health of the 


9,980 blind in New York City who con- 
sulute one of the major underprivileged 
groups. The multiple of the noises of 
the city complicates their environment 
0 seriously that they should be taken 
out of town so that they may find them- 
selves 

That the less perfectly 
of the common man are correct in their 
evaluation of the annoyance quality of 
sound was revealed by the fact that the 
blind were bothered most by the city 
noises that bother the average citizen 
ino Tiey complained of the unnec- 
( ry blowing of horns, of pneumatic 
drills used in excavation work noisy 
trucks, of loud whistles, of ba 1g dogs 
and of motorcycle cutouts. The blind 
also were annoyed by household noises 
they cannot definitely control or place. 
The slamming of doors, the rustling of 
papers and the dripping of water were 


attuned ears 







ot 


complained of by almost every blind 
person interviewed. 
The survey was conducted by inter- 


viewing a large number of blind people 

in all walks of life and by calling on the 

experience of veteran workers with the 
| blind. 
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Offered Germany 
On Credit Basis 


White House § says Proposal 
Was Made by Ambassador 
Sackett With Approval of 
President Hoover 


Terms for Payment 
Would Be Generous 

Federal Farm Board Willing to 
Authori Sales of Two 


Crops From Stabilization 
Supplies, Says Mr. Stone 





The American 


Government, it was 
Staled orally at the White House on Aug. 
1, has proposed to the German Govern- 
ment, as a means of helping Germany in 
her present economic and financial situs 
ation, that it purchase American wheat 


and cotton from the Federal Farm Board 
on liberal credit terms, it was announced 


orally Aug. 1 at the White House 
The proposal, it was said, was made 
by Frederick M. Sackett, American Am- 


bassador to Gernrny, on his own initia- 
tive but with the approval of President 
Hoover. 


Farm Board Acquiesces 

The Federal Farm Board is willling 
authorize sales of wheat and cotton on 
credit to Germany by the stabilization 
corporations dealing in these commoditics 
“if it would aid Germany and if it would 
Increase consumption of American agri- 
cultural commodities,” James C. Stone, 
chairman of the Board, said in a state- 
ment issued Aug. 1 by the Board. 

The Board has no definite proposals bes 
fore it from the German Government, 
however, Mr. Stone said. He stated orally 
that the Board has had no direct negotia- 


to 


In its recent statement of policy on 
sales of wheat held by the Wheat Sta- 
bilization Corporation, the Board pledged 
itself to limit sales of stabilization wheat 
to a cumulative maximum of 5,000,000 
bushels a month, but excepted from this 
limitation sales to foreign governments or 
their agencies which were then under 
consideration. The pledge of the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation not to sel its 
cotton holdings in competition with the 
domestic crop of 1930 expired July 31, 
under the terms of the pledge, that date 
, being the end of the “cotton crop year.” 


Statement by Board 
| The statement of the Board follows in 
| full text: 

“In response to inquiries about reports 
from Germany appearing in today’s news- 


papers, James C. Stone, Chairman, Fed- 
eral Farm Board, made the following 
Statement: 


‘*The Farm Board has no definite pro- 
posals before it from the German Gov- 
ernment, but if it would aid Germany 
and if it would increase consumption of 
American agricultural commodities the 
Farm Board would authorize the stabili- 
zation corporations to sell to Germany on 
credit terms.’ ” : 

Favorable Terms Offered 

No reply has yet been received from the 
German Government regarding the pro- 
posal, it was stated orally Aug. 1 at the 
| Department of State. 
Ambassador Sackett 
Germany that the 
advance favorable 
the purchase 
stated 
It was explained 
House that if. any 


made it clear to 
United States would 
long-term credits for 
of cotton and wheat, it was 


orally at the White 
aclion is taken by 
Germany relate to the proposal it nec- 
essarily would be on the initiative of the 
German Government through the Amer 
ican Department of State to the Feds 
Farm Board The White House com 
municated on Aug. 1 by telephone with 
James C. Stone, Chairman of the Federel 
Farm Board, and was said to have been 
informed that so far no communication 
had come from any one in authority in 
Germany concerning the suggestion for 
| the purchase of wheat and cotton. 

| It was said further at the White House 
| that the proposal had not been discussed 
| by the Cabinet. 


Short Week Favored 
By Senator Watson 





Thinks Plan Would Ameliorate 


Unemployment Conditions 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, stated orally 
Aug. 1 that he tavors a shorter working 
week on principle but that Congress, in 
any legislation on the subject, could only 
; deal with public works or other Federal 
enterprises, 

“I have always been in favor of ‘a 
shorter workday week,” he said in refer- 
ring to suggestions of Congressional legis- 
lation for a 5-day week for the Govern- 
ment. “Fundamentally, if we are going 
to have the Government dip into personal 
matters of that kind, and it is already 
doing so, it should be possible to enable 
any man to find work, and a shorter work- 
day week would help in that direction. 
Under the most favorable conditions, there 
are likely to be around 3,000,000 people 
out of work in this country and a shorter 
workday week would help ameliorate this 
condition. But I do not see how it can 
affect railroad or other private enterprise; 
Congress can legislate only for the works 
| under its direction.” 


Farm Cooperative 
| Methods Considered 


Is 


of Control 
Discussed at Conference 


Concentration 


The question of possible excessive cone : 
centration of control of cooperative mar- t 
keting in the hands of a few persons 
and of the extent to which regional co- 
operatives affiliated with the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation shall be per- 
mitted to market their own grain have 
been under discussion for several days 
between representatives of the coopera- 
|tives and the Federal Farm Board in 
| Washington, D. C., according to informa- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Pupils Learn More Quickly 


Than From Other Meth-. 


ods of Class Instruction, 
Survey Reveals 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
seems to indicate that sound pictures are 
exactly twice as effective as silent ones 
in educational work. 

But even more startling figures ar% re- 
corded when only the increase in knowl- 
edge is considered. These ranged from 
42 per cent in the test on glaciers. to 607 
per cent in the test on monarch butterflies. 
The average gain on all five tests was 115 
per cent. In other words, after seeing | 
five pictures on five subjects for a total) 
period of two hours and four minutes, the 
boys and girls knew more than twice as 
much about these subjects as they did 
before. ‘ 

All boys and girls graduating from the 
eighth grade of our public schools have 
had thorough instruction on the subject 
of glaciers. The picture on this subject 

- was the one of the five which showed the | 
least gain in knowledge: on the part of | 
the children, and yet, after looking at it 
for 30 minutes, they registered an av- 
erage gain of 42 per cent. 

Study of Butterflies 

The subject of monarch butterfles is | 
one which is not so well covered in the 
curriculum of the public schools. Conse- 





quently, this picture recorded the great- 
est gain. After looking at it for 20 min- 
utes, the children knew more than six 


times as much about this subject as they 
did before. Each two minutes they spent | 
in seeing this picture doubled their former 
knowledge. , 

In summarizing its report, the commit- 
tee states: ; ; 

“This pure gain in information is, of 
course, in addition to any of the other 


values usually ascribed to visual aids, such|a Treaty between independent nations; } jt) and to use it on 
as increased interest in the subject, bet-| the Sanctity of Treaties is under the spe-| oecasions. 


ter understanding of time and place rela- | 
tionships, development of ability to vis- 
ualize details, and so on. i 

“It is interesting to note that very good 
improvement was made by the pupils even 
in the fields in which eighth grade grad- 
uates may usually be expected to have 
had definite instruction. For instancé 
boys and girls who have presumably 
studied glaciers, volcanoes, and river vai- 
leys gained 42.5 per cent, 79.8 per cent, 
and 156.3 per cent over their first scores 
in these subjects, respectively. In the 
field of science, which is less extensively 
taught in elementary schools than is 
geography, exceptionally high gains were 
made. These facts indicate a strong sup- 
plementary value in sound motion pic- 
tures.” 

Girls Most Apt 

In order to compare the increase in 
knowledge of children of different de- 
grees of intelligence, the committee gave 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
to the boys and girls. This classification 
showed that the greatest gain was made 
by the girls of average intelligence; while 
the boys of the most intelligent group 
were a close second. 

At the invitation of President Hoover, 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Governors of all the| 
States, except Washington, selected a boy 
and girl of eighth grade rank, and a school 





official to participate in this interesting | 


test of the value of sound pictures in 
education. 

The committee of experts appointed by 
the Commissioner of Education gave the 
boys and girls a preliminary examination 
at George Washington University, to as- 
certain their knowledge of a group of sub- 
jects. On the three days following, edu- 
cational sound pictures, prepared by the 


Fox Film Corporation, covering the same | 


group of subjects were shown the children. 


Finally, they were given another set of | 
examinations to determine how much they | 


had learned from the pictures they had 
seen and heard. 

The subjects covered were “Volcanoes,” 
“Glaciers,” “Rivers,” “Toads” and “Mon- 
arch Butterflies.” These pictures, made 
by Dr. W. W. Atwood, president of Clark | 
University; Dr. Clyde Fisher, of the Amer- | 
ican Museum of Natural History, and the 
Fox Film Corporation, mark an innova- 
tion in the vroduction of educational 
sound pictures. For the first time the 
educators who are authorities on their re- 
spective subjects and ope of the largest 
motion picture producers joined hands to 
produce a series of sound motion pictures 
of real educational value and made in! 
accordance with the best motion picture | 
technique. 


Surpasses Expectations 

The results of this joint effort, from a | 
test on a typical cross-section of the Na- 
tion’s boys and girls, far surpassed all ex- 
pectations. The fact that the tests and 
results, announced today, were given and 
judged by an impartial committee ap- 
pointed by the Government render them 
doubly interesting and valuable. 

There are two things that will be of in- 
terest to educators in connection with this 
test. One is that under ordinary condi- 
tjons the films will be used in connection 
with the subjects of instruction which are 
being taurht in the schools and will 
therefore supplement directly the subjects 
which the pupil is studying. The secsnd 
fact is that in this test there was no repe- 
tition of the film. It was shown once and 
all that the child got out of it had to be 
obtained from one showing. It is a com- 





Cycles of Family Life 
On Farms Are Studied 


A study of cycles of family development 
and experiences in relation to standards 
of living and the ability to provide is a 
new project entered into by the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Life with 
the University of Wisconsin. The research 
will be conducted by members of the Uni- 
versity staff, headed by E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
formerly of this Bureau,, in selected lo- 
calities in the Wisconsin counties of Dane, 
Dunn, Green, Langlade, Portage, Sawyer 
and Walworth. The objects of the study 
are: 

(1) To determine the degree to which 
the prevailing standards of living are as- 
sociated with cycles of family develop- 
ment; that is, are related to the period 
before there are children, the periods of 
pre-school, school and after-school age, 
and the period after the children have left 
the farm, 

(2) To ascertain the extent to which 
the growth of the farm business resources 
and the ability to provide the goods and 
services of family living, coincide with 
improvements in the standard of living 
and in turn with cycles of family develop- 
ment. 

(3) To determine the extent to which 
participation on the part of members of 
the family in different forms of com- 
munity organizations, is associated with 
different levels or standards of living, 
with farm or other income, and finally 
with the cycles of family growth and ex- 
perience. 

(4) To discover, if possible, the point 
in family growth and development at 
which children become an asset on the 
farm. 

(5) To discover factors of causes and 
consequences.—Issued by Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Old Archives of State Yield 
| Fillmore’s Rebuke to Sultan Foy 





| 
| 


write to you, and send my letters by the 
ships of the American Navy. The United 
States now extena from one great ocean 
to the other, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Thus we have a range of many 
{thousands of miles of coast always pro- 
|tected by our laws—always open to our 


‘Letter to African Ruler Demands Respect for 


Visual Teaching 


| Consul and Privileges of Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
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‘Bar Committee Says Pro- 
posed Reservation for Ed- 
ucational Uses Would 
Wréck Broadcasting 


nation, nor did you honor the United 
States’ flag, as you honored the flags of | 
other nations. | 

The flag of this country, the United | 
States, was treated by you and your people 
with disrespect, therefore Consul Charles 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
Ward left your court. In this matter he 


| Groups Opposed: 





Wickersham Report Ci 


Executives and Inefficient Subordinates 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


nation, by a more or less general shake-up 
of the subordinates from captains and de- 
tectives to patrolmen. 

It goes without saying that corgorate 
business of any magnitude conducted on 
such short terms of service by its execu- 


friends whom we receive with open arms.;| acted rightly and I approve his course. 


| Zanzibar and inquire after your health. 


From the shores of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, we look away to the Empire of 
Japan and the Celestial Empire of China. 
In 30 days our merchant ships pass from 
California to China and our steamships | 
in much less time. They have much trade 
with China, and India and the islands of | 
the East. To protect our commerce we 
have a squadron on the Western Coast of 
Africa, and another in the Eastern Seas. 
As they pass from one station to the other, 
I shall order them frequently to stop at 


You have made complaint, heretofore, 
against some citizens of the United States. 
It was a long time ago. I hope the dif-,| 
ficulties have been settled to your satis- 
faction. I desire to be just in all things. 
If you have anything further to say re-| 
specting them, Commodore Aulick will 
give you my opinion, and whatever he 
shall tell you is worthy of belief. 

The Mohamedan law is, in some things, | 
different from the Christian law. If 
Americans commit high crimes in Zanzi- 
bar, and are discovered, let the guilty be | 
punished. But I cannot permit the in-}| 
nocent to suffer. I shall protect them—I 
shall not take the part of evil doers. I| 
shall not uphold them that break your} 





| you promise to listen to my wishes. 


/commend the 


He has shown me your letters in which 
If I 
send another Consul to Zanzibar, I expect 
that he shall be treated with equal honor 
as the consuls of other nations, and that 
the flag which he hoists, and which is his 
protection, shall have the same honors 
paid it, aS the flags of the most favored 
nations. In these respects I ask for no 
superiority over other nations, on the part 
of the United States, neither can I admit 


| any inferiority. 


And now, great and good friend, I 
enlightened policy which 
led, 30 years ago, to the entire suppres- 


sion of the slave trade between the do- 


minions of your highness and all Chris-| 


tian countries, and which dictated your 
proclamation of last year, which stopped 
the importation of slaves within your ex- 
tensive territories. In this policy the 
United States are happy to unite with) 
you. It is for this purpose as well as 
to protect our commerce that the United 
States have a large fleet cruising on the | 
coast of Africa. But while I approve, 
this policy, I shall consider all persons 
who reside in your dominions, whether 


| Banyans or Arabs, who have dealings with 


Americans, as under your sole authority, | 
and I shall look to you alone to re-| 


| effect, for avoiding or mitigating the havoc 
| it would cause, or for using the 13.5 chan- | 
|nels so as to give a country-wide distri- | 
| bution for the material they wish to broad- 
|cast. Yet they seem willing that the 
finest broadcasting system in the world 
|should be wrecked on the strength of | be the rule. -_ 

plausible utterances which, if contigs Ee ere pcre ol —_— 
ice ete ak ae acer: ond | of the chief is a well-known evil. The 


of the educational institutions in behalf | subject to confirmation by the city council 
of which they profess to speak.” /or board of aldermen. 
Moreover, the Committee calls atten-| is, however, never a guaranty of compe- 
tion to the insistent demands of both|tency for the place of the person ap- 
Canada and Mexico for additional broad- pointed, but is simply an assurance that 
casting channels, seeking to wrest them |he is the personal appointee of the mayor 
away frem the United States. Of the 96)and subject to his arbitrary control, or, 
channels available to the North American | more likely, that he is satisfactory to the 
continent under international agreement,| party politicians whom the mayor felt 
for broadcasting purposes Canada has 6) obliged to consult before he dared risk 
exclusively, and shares 11 with the United | confirmation of his nominee. 
States. Mexico, however, is not allocated 
any specific channels, but is operating} he owes his appointment; he knows when 
stations wherever it can, with some inter-| he accepts office that he must in the ad- 
ference resulting. |mninistration of it yield the interest of the 
Other international broadcasting mat-| public in the prevention, detection, and 
ters, such as proposals to widen the broad-| prosecution of criminals with political al- 
cast band to include long waves were dis-| liances, to the powerful protection of his 
cussed, and were said to complicate seri-| own patrons. The chief, being subject to 


tive officials and, responsible subordinates 
would have restless, worried and inefficient 
employes and the corporation would soon 
find itself bankrupt. 

Success in police administration can not, 
therefore, be looked for while such short 





chief is usually appointed by the mayor. | 


Such appointment | 


The chief knows perfectly well to whom | 


ously the projects to disturb the existing 


arbitrary dismissal when by any action 


laws. }dress any grievances to which American 
I have read the Treaty which the United 7% 


Avtnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are Pres=Ntep Herrin, BreIn@ 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 





= 





Radio Allocations|Political Factors Partly Blamed Chile Sets Up 
For Defects in Police Systems (ontrol Board 


tes Insecure Tenure of | 


| 
} 
place at their disposal the most recent | 
inventions and discoveries in the arts and | 
sciences which can be effectively misap- | 
plied to criminal ends. The police are | 
necessarily in the dark and are only en- | 
lightened when the crime has been com- 
mitted and the criminals have escaped. 
They must then take up the pursuit 
from such traces of the criminals as can 


quickly be gathered at the scene of the 
crime. : 





|, Therefore, for the safety of society and | 
terms of service of the chief continue to} 


to check this growing menace to life and 
|property, the police must have not only | 
;competent men keen on the scent but | 
jthe necessary equipment, both teletype 
; and radio, to instantly spread the intel- 
ligence of the crime and descriptions of | 
;the criminals to long distances, giving | 
their direction and method of eseape, 
while at the same time having equipment 
|for pursuit more than equal to those of 
the criminals used in making their escape. 
| Detroit's efficient use of the wireless is 
{worthy of note. Out of 22,598 broad- | 
jcasts in 1929 the police made 1,325 ar- 
rests at an average time of 1 minute 42 
| Seconds, frequently getting the guilty per- | 


son in the very act of committing his, 
crime. 


Adequacy of Systems 
In Cities Discussed | 


| It is needless tc say that our lawmak- 
ers and councilmen have not yet generally 
seen the necessity for such communica- 
| tions and equipment and hence the police | 
| are not equal in that respect to the crim- | 


r 


} where rest his Setting : 1 ann 
journey and this immense country is not | by being enclosed in an air-tight box or | 


|} States made with your Highness many} 
| years ago. I am glad that our Countries | 
|have observed it, and I cordially concur | 
|in the sentiments heretofore expressed | 
| that there is no engagement so solemn as} 


cial protection of the Almighty; they 
unite distant countries in bonds of Friend- | 
ship; and they preserve the peace and 


| happiness of the world. 


Refers to Solemnity 
Of Treaty Relations 


The Treaty between our countries is 
now the Supreme Law of the Land, I can- 
not change it without the consent of the} 
Great Council of the Nation, the Senate | 
of the United States. Your vessels can} 
visit all the ports of the United States on | 
the same terms as our own. They may| 
enter our numerous ‘harbors) in the At- | 


|lantic, the Gulf of Mexico, or those of our | 


new State of California on the Pacific, | 
where the quartz rocks of the mountains | 
are filled with gold, and the rivers flow 
over golden beds ,and the sands of the 
ocean Shore Sparkle with the richest ore. | 

From the region of ice which bounds | 
the United States on the North to the 
flowery land of the orange on the South, 


jis a journey of 100 days, and from the east- | 
|ern Shores, which receive the first beams 


of the rising Sun, to those on the West, 
rays is 150 days} 


a sandy waste, but filled with populous 
cities, traversed by mighty rivers, and 
crowned with lofty mountains. 

By railroads or in steamboats the citi- | 


citizens at any time may be subjected in| 
Zanzibar. 

{ have caused the great seal of these) ‘ id i 
United States, the signet of truth and the! a ce > eueles "aes Wecahacat 
stamp of honor,,to be placed on this let- | 


‘ band probably will be raised. 
ter by the officer who is entrusted to hold | i i 
great and solemn | eee of its opposition to the Davis 


cation and other “special interests.” At 


‘the Madrid International Radiotelegraph | 


set-up of stations by accommodating edu-: 


May your health be good, may peace 
reign, and may God have you in His safe 
and holy keeping. Farewell. | 

Written at the City of Washington, this 
10th day of May, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States, the seventy-fifth, corresponding to 
the eighth day of the month Redjeb, in 
the year of the Hegira one thousand two 


hundred and_ sixty-seven.—Your Good | 


Friend, 
(Signed) MILLARD FILLMORE. 
By the President. Daniel Webster, 


Secretary of State. 


Freezing Fails to Kill | 
European Cornborer, 


Agriculture Department Stud- 


a } 
ies Corn Pest | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 1. 
The European cornborer cannot be killed 


by being frozen, according to a statement 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 


A European cornborer “came to life” | 


qualization Amendment to the Radio 
Act of 1927, which calls for an equal dis- 
| tribution of broadcasting facilties among 


the five radio zones which the country is | 


|divided, and an equitable distribution 
among the States in each zone, according 
to population, was expressed by the Com- 
|mittee. In both of its previous reports the 


|Committee recommended that the Davis 
Amendment be repealed and that the! 


original provisions of the Radio Act of 


fects in the Davis Amendment, if strictly 
construed, were cited as follows: 


Facilities Utilized 

1. Compliance with the amendment 
means either a deplorable waste of util- 
izable broadcasting facilities in the larger 
zones and States, or a disastrous impair- 
ment of reception by interference in the 
smaller zones and States. 

2. The amendment not only does not 
; accomplish, but, to a substantial degree, 
aaa equality of reception for the pub- 
ic. 

3. The amendment has fostered an un- 
| sound theory of “State’s Rights” in a field 





of interstate commerce which should be| 


regulated oniy on a national basis. 


| 4, The amendment 


| 1927 be restored. The four principal de-| 





is an attempt by! 
Congress to control the Commission in a/ causes of inefficient police administration 


he displeases the mayor or politicians who 
put him in office, must, if he desires to 
retain office, a be a prehended. 
ni ischarge of his duties, to hee e hi. ; 
siesciieny a his patrons and to follow an ee to state on the basis of this 
their often brutal orders to go easy on) > tg! 2 e with perhaps two exceptions, 
this or that criminal or criminal gang | ot a single police force of cities above 


inals, who almost invariably outdistance | 
|them in the pursuit and are rarely ap- 


who are in alliance with his patrons. 


Edict From Mayor 


Described as ‘Formula’ 
The police have long been sickened by 


| the usual formula periodically issued from 


the mayor’s office whenever there is a 
change in that office, that the new chief 
has received orders to heed no one in the 


discharge of his duties, but fearlessly to} 


protect the public against the criminal. 
They know from experience that it is not 
true, and if the chief were to follow such 
reputed directions his term would be very 
much shorter than two and forty-one 


| hundredths years. 


Not unfrequently the chief is wholly in- 
competent to discharge the onerous duties 
of his position. He may lack experience, 
executive ability, character, integrity, or 
the confidence of his force, or all of them 
put together. We have the classic instance 
shown in this study where the mayor of a 
large city announced publicly that he had 
appointed his tailor as chief of police be- 
cause he had been his tailor for 20 years 
and he knew he was a good tailor and so 


necesarily would make a good chief of | 


police. 


We have, therefore, as oustanding 


matter which is essentially one of ad- by the executive, the short and insecure 


ministrative detail. 
The Committee reviewed plans 
jamendment of the Davis 


term of office of the chief; his control by 


for, the politicians whether linked in alliance 


zens of this immense country pass from| here today, in an airtight, glass-topped 
|one place to another with inconceivable | tin box, sealed more than a year by Fed- 
rapidity. From the Seat of Government eral officials engaged in cornborer . eradi- 
}at Washington I send my commands in a | cation service. The specimen, in the worm 
|few minutes by the Lightning Telegraph, | stage of its life cycle, is about one-quarter- 
| to all parts of the United States; and they | inch in length. It has sufficient vitality 
are obeyed. I speak of thesé things not to crawl around upon the bottom of its 
|for the sake of boasting; but in the Spirit | prison, which is about three inches square. 
{of Friendship and Peace, and that you! } ‘ 
|may know that all parts of this country came to life has been on display in the 
are open to you and your Ships and your | Office of Stuart E. Pierson, Director of the 
people for the purposes of Commerce and | State Department of Agriculture, for more 
Trade. |\than a year. How much longer the in- 

I shall welcome in all our ports the |sects have been confined in the case is 
ships which bear your flag. Our vessels|uncertain. Director Pierson received the 
may visit all the ports in your dominions. | glass-covered specimens from the Euro- 


The exhibition case in which the worm | 


: Amendment | with the criminals or not in his appoint- 
| which have been proposed. It is said that) ment and conduct of the office; his lack of 


| the Davis Amendment should be repealed | independence; and frequently his incompe- 
| Stored, but that if this cannot be accom- 7 . 

| plished, the Davis Amendment should be| Milwaukee Called City 

retained in preference to any substitute | No W 

which has yet been proposed. 'Free From Crime Waves 

| tee states that the act of July 1, 1930 (Pub- | from crime or where the criminal is speed- 
|lic No. 494), repealing section 16 of the | ily detected, arrested, and promptly tried 
| new section relating to appeals from de-| other city has such a record. The citizens 
| cisions of the Commission represented an! there lay it to the fact that the city has 


| outright and the original provisions be re- | tence for the place. 

Reviewing radio legislation, the Commit- | Milwaukee is often cited as a city free 
| original act, and substituting. an entirely ; and sent on his way to serve his time. No 
| advance in radio law. The amended sec-|had only two chiefs of police in 46 years 


tion was intended to, and for the most! and no control over the chief is even at-| 


This right is secured by treaty; and the | 
faith of the treaty must be observed. | 
Great and good Prince: How can you} 
think it just that while we open so many | 
hundred ports to you, you should wish to| 


| confine us to a single port, or prevent our '! 


ships from going to all parts of your do- 
minions. Great and good friend, this can- 
not be. Free trade everywhere is desir- 
able, for so can the various productions of | 
different countries best be distributed | 
throughout the world. I hope the traffic 
of our country with yours is mutually 
beneficial. I hope it will continue and 
increase. 

And now, great and good friend, I 
have some things to complain of. In your 
letters to my predecessors you often com- 
mended the United States Consul, Charles 
Ward, Esqr. You said he was a good man, | 
and that you liked him. You often talked | 
with him of America, of commercial opera- | 
tion, and of our war with Mexico, which is)! 
now finished. As he was a friend of 
yours, and a good consul, he remained | 
many years in Zanzibar. But though you 
called him your good friend, you did not 
respect him as the representative of a great 


monplace fact that repetition is a factor 
in all instruction, and oftentimes the pu- 
pil will gain more from a second or third 
explanation of fact than he will from the | 
first one. One great advantage of the 
films is that they can be repeated indefi- 
nitely if necessary. 
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pean cornborer control officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to use for educational purposes. 

The display case contains mounted spec- 
imens of the adult male and female of the 
species, the larva and the pupa. The liv- 
ing worm emerged from the pupa that 
had been glued to the bottom of the air- 
tight container. 

Agricultural Department officials who 
have studied the ways of this destructive 


}insect pest say its ability to retain vitality 


for a long period without air, as revealed 


by this circumstance, is just another bit | 


of proof_that it is hard to kill. Records 
show that subzero temperatures hold no 
horrors for it. Students of the insect, on 
observation tours in Canada some time 
ago, dug the creatures out of their Winter 
quarters in cornstalks, frozen solid. When 
the specimens were brought indoors they 
began to squirm around and prove that 
they were very much alive. 


State Department Answers 
Canada on Ship Seizure 


The Department of State is forwarding 
a note to the Canadian government in 


lreply to the latter's protest over the seiz- 
| ure of the rum-runner “Josephine K” with | 


the killing of the vessel’s captain, accord- 
ing to information received at the Depart- 
ment Aug. 1. 
the contents of the note was disclosed. 
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No information regarding | 


part did, remedy defects in the original 
|act, but through an oversight on the part 
of Congress, omitted any provision for 
| appeal from Commission decisions grant- 
ing or denying applications for construc- 
tion permits. 


fected by the amendment were to limit the 


| Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- | 


bia in its review of Commission decisions 
to ‘questions of law” except under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, and to give in- 


terested parties other than applicants the | 


Same right of appeal as originally en- 
joyed only by unsuccessful applicants. 


Hotel Radio Ruling 
Legislation and litigation involving copy- 


station and the receiving set when used 
in a hotel or other public place, were dis- 
cussed in detail in the report. The im- 
portance of this subject to the whole radio 
industry was emphasized. Similarly the 
Committee reviewed other litigation in- 
volving constitutionality of the Radio Act 
and vested property rights of stations to 


not yet been decided by the Supreme 


question has been before it. 





grams long has been debated in radio, and 
although the Radio Act itself specifically 
prohibits the Commission from exercising 
a power of program censorship, it has, 
| however, effectively acted against stations 
broadcasting programs of questionable 
character, and has been upheld by the 
Court of Appeals. 

The Radio Commission’s “unit system” 
of determining and evaluating broadcast- 
ing facilities allocated to the States and 
the zones under the Davis equalization 
amendment, together with policies adopted 
for bringing about the projected equaliza- 
tion also was discussed in detail. The 
Commission, however, the 
charges, “has not been altogether consist- 
ent in enforcing it, and, in’a substantial 
number of cases has (usually by a divided 
vote) directly disregarded 
while strictly enforcing 
cases.” 

Only two resolutions were proposed by 
the Committee for adoption by the Asso- 
ciation. These were as follows: 


Authorizes Conference 


| Resolved, That the association author- 
lizes the, Commitfee on Communications 
|to confer with the Senate Committee on 
| Interstate Commerce, the Senate Commit- 
| tee on Foreign Relations, the House Com- 
| matte on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
ithe House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and any similar agency 
and, in the name of the Committee on 
Communications but not of the associa- 
tion, to make available from time to time 
to said committees such information as 
has been gathered, such conclusions 
have been reached, dance such recommen- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


them 


dations as have been agreed upon, by the | 


Committee on Communications with re- 
the electrical transmission of intelligence. 

Resolved, That the association author- 
|izes the Committee on Communications, 
through a delegation of one or more of 
its members to represent the association 
at the International Telegraph and Radio 
Conferences to be held at Madrid in 1932, 
lin the role of observer, and without ex- 
| pense to the association, 


The principal changes ef- | 


righted musical compositions played over) 
the radio, affecting both the transmitting | 


Court of the United States, although the | 


The power of censorship over radio pro- | 


Committee | 


its provisions | 
in other | 


as | 


| 


; ; " re- | community 
spect to legislation and treaties governing | 


tempted by the politicians since the effort 
was made years ago to remove a chief who 
claimed the right to act independently, 


| freed from the dictation of politicians. 


2. The second outstanding evil of such 
poor police administration is the lack of 
competent, efficient, and honest patrol- 
men and subordinate officers. The latter 
are with rare exceptions selected or pro- 
moted from the rank and file of the patrol- 
men, possibly by reason of seniority, but 
more likely by direction of politicians 
whose private interests are to be subserved. 
Even where there are civil service exam- 
inations, the hand of the politician is all 


| too plainly visible in such promotions. 


As the patrolmen are directly selected 
by favoritism because of their partisan 


aminations, which can only remotely make 
certain of their qualifications for the dis- 
charge of their duies, since they have had 
no practical experience, have as a rule had 


are usually without cultural background 
and without an adequate sense of the 


the channels they occupy, but pointed | te aeations for the discharge of their 


out that this latter important issue has | 


duties, it follows that a large‘ part of them 
are not likely to be and are not compe- 
tent patrolmen. They all have political 
backing to get their positions and look to 
it for retention and promotion in the 
service. And from that source must come 
the commanding officers and nearly always 
the chief. Inefficient, dishonest, incom- 
petent partolmen and those incapacitated 
by age are too ofen, by reason of the fore- 
going conditions, retained on the force, to 


served. 


\Need of Fast Communication 


To Spread Alarm Is Stressed 


No pains are taken, so far as we can 
learn from these studies, to educate, train, 
and discipline for a year or two the pros- 
pective patrolmen and to eliminate from 
their number such as are shown to be in- 
competent for their prospective duties. 

That is only to say that the personnel 
of the police force at its Inception and in 
its continuance has not the character and 
qualifications which its responsible duties 
require. 

3. The third great defect of our police 
administration is the lack of efficient com- 
munication systems whereby intelligence 
of the commission of a crime and descrip- 
tions of the criminals may be quickly 
spread over a wide territory and as part 
of that, the necessary equipment in motors 
to pursue traces of the criminals making 
their escape. os 

By imitating modern business in its 
adoption of every mechanical contrivance 
which will save labor and secure profitable 
results with the least expenditure of time 
and money, the criminals have by associ- 
ation and combination amongst them- 
selves become in their commission of 
crimes superior to the police in detecting, 
arresting, and prosecuting them. 

It has been well said that “to serve the 
effectively the policeman 
should be fully equipped with the tools 
of his profession.” To that it should be 
added that the tools for the detection, 


| pursuit, and arrest of the criminal should 


be better than the equipment of the crim- 
inal in his commission of the crime and 
escape from the scene of it. 





The police have now most often to deal 
| with highly organized gangs of criminals, 
| often astutely led by unseen leaders who 


politcial activities or the civil service ex- | 


nothing more than elementary schooling, | 


its prejudice and that of the public to be) 


| 300,000 population has an adequate com- 
|munication system and equipment essen- 
tial in these days to meet the criminal | 
on even equal terms. 

4. The well-known and oft-proven alli- 
ance between criminals and corrupt poli- 
| ticians which controls, in part at least, 
| where it does not wholly do so, the police 
force of our large cities, might well be 
, taken as a primary cause of police ineffi- 
ciency, since it rules the head and every 
subordinate, and lays a paralyzing hand 
upon determined action against such ma- 
jor criminals. The latter are well known 
to the police, dut, by reason of the sinister 
influence exerted by corrupt politicians 
over the chief and his force, are allowed 
to continue their criminal careers when 
|but for such influence the police force | 
| would make a much better showing, de- | 
| fective as it is in the right personnel and | 
ke modern crime-detecting instrumentali- | 

ies. 
| 5. But the inefficiency of our police in 


failing to detect, arrest, and prosecute the 
gang criminals cannot all be laid to in- 
| Sufficient equipment, incompetency, and 
| corrupt politics. 
_ The excessive rapid growth of our cities 
in the past half century, together with 
the incoming of so many millions of im- 
migrants, ignorant of our language, laws 
| and customs, and ‘necessarily adhering in 
| their racial segregations in large cities to 
the language and customs of their native 
lands, has immensely increased the diffi- 
; culties of the police in detecting crime 
, among the foreign born in such localities 
| and arresting the criminal. The inborn 
suspician by the foreign of all police offi- 
cers and their unwillingness to expose a 
criminal of their race has ‘made much 
;more difficult, if not impossible, in our 
counutry than in cities abroad the arrest 
and prosecution of a criminal, and espe- 
,Cially any notorious one of such race. 


Foreign Born Citizens 
Not Believed Responsible 


Raymond Fosdick, in his able work on | 
American Police Administrations, writing | 
on this point, says: 

“The police of an American city are 
faced with a task such as European or- 
;ganizations have no knowledge of., The, 
Metropolitan Police of London, with all 
|its splendid efficiency, would be over- 
, whelmed in New York, and the Brigade 
|de Surete of Paris, with its ingenuity and 
mechanical equipment, would fall far be- 
low the level of its present achievement 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 
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For Gold Coin 


Committee Is Empowered to 
Govern Transactions of 
International Nature, Says 
Commerce Department 


The Government of Chile has set up an 
exchange control committee, with wide 
powers, ‘to govern international transac- 
tions, according to a cabled report to the 
Department of Commerce, Aug. 1, from 
R. H. Ackerman, commercial attache at 
Santiago, and announced orally by Gros- 
venor Jones, Chief of the Department’s 
Division of Finance and Investments. 

The committee consists of the president 
of the Central Bank, the superintendent 
of banks and the treasurer general of 
Chile. It is empowered, Mr. Ackerman 
reported, to restrict or prohibit purchase 
and sale of gold coins, either Chilean or 
foreign, and gold bars. 

Prohibits Exchange 

It may also prohibit any exchange op- 
erations not arising from legitimate com- 
mercial and financial transactions, and 
also, it was stated, may forbid speculative 
operations. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 

A definite limitation is prescribed as to 
what may or may not be done in trans4 
actions involving international transfers. 
The following transactions may be effected 
only with the consent of the committee: 

1. Contracts entered into in Chile, in- 
volving settlements in foreign currencies, 

2. Contracts executed abroad subse- 
quent to the enactment of this law, in- 
volving payment in foreign currencies. 

3. Exportation of gold. 

4. Stock exchange operations involving 
foreign currencies or gold. 

The Central Bank has been granted the 
exclusive right to purchase or sell foreign 
exchange, but other banks may engage 
in exchange transactions provided they 
gain the consent of the Central Bank and 
the committee. 

No Regulations Made 

No regulations have yet been prepared 
to carry out the provisions of the new 
order as they necessarily affect the sale 
of imported merchandise, for payment is 
to be made in foreign currencies. 

The Department is without advices as 
to the circumstances surrounding the ac- 
tion which is more drastic than any step 
yet taken in Chile since the strain of the 
economic depression and financial diffi- 
culties has grown acute. There is no 
doubt that the movement now launched 
means a rigid supervision of all dealings 
between Chile and the other powers of 
the world but it is too early to forecast 
the probable effect on trade relations. 





Ninety-one Bridge Projects 
Under Way in New Jersey 
TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 1, 


Bridge building on New Jersey State ‘ 


highways has this year reached its high- 
est mark for the number of operations 
under way in one season, the State High- 
way Commission announced today. The 
Commission, which is replacing all struc- 
tures that are in an unsafe condition, 
now has 91 separate structures in the 
course of building. Seven of the over- 
passes will eliminate railroad grade cross<- 
The railroad companies are paying 
50 per cent of the cost. 

The bridge work this year for struc- 
tures undeg way now represents a total 
expenditure of $6,178,664. This sum is in 
addition to the three-mile viaduct com- 
monly referred to as the “diagonal” route 
which is being constructed between New- 
ark and Jersey City. The diagonal route 
has been estimated to cost about $20,- 
000,000 and is to be placed in use by the 
end of next year. 


Alabama Enacts Law 
Barring Slot Machines 


MONTGOMERY, Ata., Aug. 1, 

The possession or operation of punch- 
boards, slot machines and like devices will 
be illegal in Alabama on and after Oct, 
1, 1931, as the result of the signing b 
Governor B. M. Miller of a bill (H. 423) 
passed by the Legislature. 

The measure provides that the officer 
seizing any forbidden device shall receive 
one-half of its contents, the other half 
going to the county in which the seizure 
occurs. 
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| Admiral Schofield | 


‘More Time Given | 


For Approval of 
Business Rules 


Cold Storage Industry Is. 
Allowed Until Oct. 1 to 
Act on Revision of Trade 
Practice Regulations 





Acting upon protests from concerns in 
the commercial cold storage industry, the 
Federal Trade Commission has extended 


until Oct. 1 next the time within which 
it will cansider suggested changes in the 
revised trade practice rules, the Commis- 
sion’s actMmg secretary, C. G. Duganne, 
has just advised Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania. The extension assurance 
was made in a letter from the Commis- 
sion in response to letters which Senator 
Day is forwarded to it from the Lacka- 
wanna Cold Storage Company, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., J. P. Barrett, president; and 
from the Wainwright Cold Storage and 
Phoenix Common Storage, operated by 
the Tech Food Products Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., C. D. Monroe, manager. 

Mr. Monroe’s letter setting forth the 
situation to Senator Davis follows in full 
text: 

Stabilization Urged 

“In November, 1929, the Federal Trade 
Commission approved a set of trade prac- 
tice rules for the commercial cold storage 
industry. After approval, the Commission 
undertook to revise them, together with 
rules for approximately 80 other indus- 
tries, causing a situation which has now 
prevailed for 18 months and which, be- 
cause of the depressed economic condi- 
tions, has done an inestimable damage to 
the business of the industries involved 
during a period when everything within 
reason should have been done to stabilize 
rather than upset them. 

“The impression prevails that the situa- 
tion is due to internal politics within the 
Commission and that the Trade Practice 
Conference movement is in jeopardy. It 
is submitted that if the Trade Practice 
Conference movement be wrecked, the 
Federal Trade Commission would be 
merely a useful source of Government ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ money. 

Objections Raised 


“The Commission has twice revised the 
rules for the Commercial Cold Storage 
Industry and the revision, in some in- 
stances, indicates that whoever did the 
revising had little or no knowledge of the 
business for which rules of conduct were 
being written. 

“The revised rules were finally sent to 
the industry on May 29, 1931. The ma- 
jority of them can be accepted. Two of 
them, however, are objectionable. It 
would be easy to reject the objectionable 
rules, but they are of such vital impor- 
tance that unless obtained the value of 
the others would be greatly impaired. 

“The Commission, when submitting the 
revised rules with a letter May 29, 1931, 
practically delivered an ultimatum to ac- 
cept or reject them within 60 days, which 
period expired July 29. The Commis- 
sioners having recessed July 1, we had 
practically only 30 days to handle the 
matter, which was insufficient, and our 
matter is likely to be arbitrarily dis- 
posed of. 

“The rules asked for are 
and in the public interest and, as our 
representative, you are earnestly re- 
quested to assist us in obtaining an ex- 
tension to Oct. 1 and a further hearing 
before the Commission. Something ought 
also to be done to insure the Commission 
adopting a sane policy in respect to the 
Trade Practice Conference activities, for 
the furtherance of cooperation between 
Government and business.” 


Extension Granted 

The Commission's reply, under date of 
July 29, addressed to Senator Davis and 
forwarded to the inquiring company, fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The Commission is in receipts of your 
letter of July 24, 1931, addressed to Chair- 
man Hunt, enclosing letter from the Lack- 
awanna Cold Storage Company of Scran- 
ton, Pa., with reference to its request for 
an extension of time from July 29 to Oct. 


sound, fair 


1, for the consideration of the revised 
trade practice rules. 
“An extension has been granted the 


commercial cold storage industry to Oct. 
1 for the purpose of replying to the 
Commission's suggested changes in the 
trade practice conference rules. The ques- 
tion of granting the hearing sought by 
the cold storage industry cannot be con- 
sidered by the Commission until it con- 
venes about the middle of September, at 
which time your communication will be 
placed before the Commission for its in- 
formation and action. 

“Agreeably to your request to advise 
you fully, the Trade Practice Conference 
rules for the cold storage industry, there 
is enclosed herewith a copy of the letter 
sent to the committee of the industry, 
which shows the changes suggested 
therein. The undersigned is not aware 
of any anticipated further revision of 
the rules.” 





Methods of Cooperatives 
Discussed at Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


tion made available Aug. 1 at the Board’s 
offices, 
® The Chairman of the Board, James C. 

Stone, stated orally that he believed the 
national marketing system being developed 
with the Board’s aid left control of the 
system in the hands of the producer, and 
did not concentrate it unduly in the hands 
of officers of the Farmers National. The 
following information also was made avail- 
able at the Board's Offices: 

Representatives of certain of the north- 
western Spring wheat belt cooperatives 
disapprove of a new policy of the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, recognized 
by the Farm Board as the national grain 
marketing agency, which calls for the 
marketing of all grain of cooperatives in 
the national marketing system by the Far- 
mers National. These have been given a 
hearing before the Board, and afterward 
George S. Milnor, general manager of the 
Farmers National, and C. E. Huff, its presi- 
dent, presented their side of the case. The 
matter has heen taken under advisement 
by the Board. 

It is hoped that a plan can be developed 
which will meet the views of both sides 
in the controversy. 


Lower Mortality Rate : 
Recorded for 82 Cities 


Telegraph’ returns from 82 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ending July 25, indicate a mortality 
rate of 10.3 as against a rate of 11.9 for 
the correspcnding week of last year. The 
highest rate (17.0) appears for Richmond, 


Va., and the lowest (5.0) for Somerville, 
Mass. The highest infant mortality rate 
(123) appears for Atlanta Ga,, and the 
lowest for Duluth, Minn., Kansas City, 
Kans., Lynn, Mass.. Peoria Ill., St. Paul, 
Minn., Salt Lake City, Utah Somerville, 
Mass., and Yonkers, N. Y., which re- 


ported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 82 cities is 12.7-for 
the 30 weeks of 1931, as against a rate of 
12.6 for the corresponding weeks of 1930,— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


To Command Fleet 


Changes in Higher Ranks Are 


Announced by Department 
Of the Navy 


A change in command of the United 
States Fleet, in which Adm. Frank H. 
Schofield will relieve Adm. Jehu V. Chase, 
effective Sept. 15, was announced Aug. 1 
by the Department of the Navy. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Orders for changes in command of the 


| United States Fleet and other flag com- 


mands, to become effective about Sept.)| 
15, are published today (Aug. 1). } 

The present Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet, Admiral Jehu V. 
Chase, U. S. N., is ordered to duty with 
the General Board, Navy Department. He 
will be relieved by Admiral Frank H. 
Schofield, U. S. N., now Commander Bat- 
tle Force, U. S. Fleet. 

Vice Admiral Richard H. Leigh, U. S. N., 
Commander Battleships, Battle Force, is! 
ordered to succeed Admiral Frank H. 
Schofield, as Commander Battle Force and 
will be given the rank of admiral which 
accompanies that command. 

Rear Admiral Luke McNamee, Com- 
mander Battleship Division 1, Battle 
Force, will succeed Vice Admiral Richard 
H. Leigh, as Commander Battleships, Bat- 
tle Force, with the rank of vice admiral. 





Daily Crime Average 
In Large Centers 
Decreased in June 


Cases Reported by Munici- 
pal Police Show Decline 
For Month From Previ- 
ous Period 








A decline in the average number of 
crimes committed daily in leading cities 
in the United States was noted in June as 
compared with the preceding month, the 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of 
Justice, announced Aug. 1 in its uniform 
crime reports for June, based on infor- 
mation submitted to the Bureau by mu- 
nicipal police administrations. 

In 1,125 miscellaneous cities the average | 
daily number of crimes for June Was | 
1,472.8 as compared with 1,561.5 for May. 
The daily average in 72 cities having 100,- 


000 population and over was 852.6 for the 
month under survey as compared with! 
868.0 for May. 


In the 1,125 miscellaneous cities the} 
daily average number of murder, negligent 
manslaughter cases was 6.9 in June as;| 
compared with 8.9 in May. Manslaughter 
by negligence decreased from 6.9 in May 
to 5.3 in June, while robbery decreased 
from 17.38 cases per day in May to 6.49 
in June. Burglary decreased from 318.2 
cases in May to 306.2 in June, auto theft 
cases decreased from 392.7 to 345.9, and 
larceny cases under $50 decreased from 
569.3 to 557.8. 


Some Crimes Increase 


On the other hand, increases were 
shown in these cities for cases of rape, 
which increased from 5.9 in May to 68 
in June; in aggravated assault cases, 
which increased from 60.6 to 62.1, and 
larceny cases of $50, and over, which in- 
creased from 115.2 in May to 1169 in 
June 

In the 72 large cities, the daily average- 
number of cases of murder, or nonnegli- 
gent manslaughter remained constant at 
3.8. Cases of manslaughter by negligence 
decreased from 4.7 to 3.2, while robbery 
cases declined from 52.6 in May to 37.0 in 
June. Auto-theft cases declined from 231.2 
in May to 216.7 in June. 

Increases, however, were shown in the 
daily average number of rape cases, from 
5.7 in May to 3.3 in June; in aggravated 
assault cases, from 25.1 in May to 29.8 in 
June; in burglary, from 174 to 176.7; in 
larceny of $50 and over from 62.9 to 64.8, 


and in larceny under $50 from 311 to 
317.3 
Reports Not Complete 
The aggregate number of murder or 
nonnegligent manslaughter cases for the 
cities reporting was 262 for June. In this 


total, however, several large cities, such as 
New York and Los Angeles, are unac- 
counted for. Chicago led in the number 
of such cases reported with 29. St. Louis 
reported 15, Detroit 9, and Newark, Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland 6 each. 

Of the cities reporting aggregate of- 
fenses known to the police for the entire 


month of June, Detroit lead with 1,954 
cases. Cleveland reported 1.571 crimes, 
St. Louis, 1,434; San Francisco, 1,241, and 


Philadelphm, 1,037. Aggregate crimes for 
such cities as Chicago, New York and Los 
Angeles were lacking. 


West Virginia Officials 
Hold Employment Inquiry 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Aug. 1. 
Diverse opinions as to the unemploy- | 
ment situation in West Virginia during 
Me coming ‘Vinter were expressed by 
State officials yesterday at a conference 
held at the request of Rowland Haynes, 
investigator for the President’s Committee 
for Employment 
The State Labor Commissioner. Howard 
Jarrett, stated that conditions in the 
industrial sections will be severe this Win- 
ter. The chief of the Department of 
Mines, R. M. Lambie, said there will be 
“untold suffering” in the coal fields of 
the State 
The State Health Commissioner, Dr. W. 
T. Henshaw, however, expressed the be- 
lief that conditions generally will be bet- 
ter this Winter. He based this opinion 


Ss 


he explained, upon the fact that certain | 


counties have found sufficient money dur- 
ing the last few months to establish 
health units. 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since July 24 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 


Warren D. Robbins of Tuxedo, N. Y., has 
resigned as Minister to Salvador, and has 
been appointed Chief, Division of Protocol, 
Department of State. 

Glenn A. Abbey of Dodgeville, Wis., now 
American Vice Consul at Johannesburg and 
in the United States on leave, designated 
Third Secretary of Legation at Managua, 
Nicaragua 

Robert D 
now Foreign 
ment of 


Longyear of Cambridge, Mass.., 
Service Officer in the Depart- 
State, assigned American Consul 
at Munich Germany 
Gordon Merriam of Le 
Language Officer at Paris 


‘ington, Mass., now 
assigned as Amer- 


ican Consul at Cairo, Egypt 

Edward Page Jr of Ardmore, Pa., now 
American Vice Consul at Harbin, China, as- 
signed as nerican Vice Consul at Paris, 
France, for JAnguage study 


Howard F. Withey of Reed City. Mich., now 
American Consul at London, Ontario, as- 
signed as American Consul at Paris, France. 

Noncareer 

Derrill H. McCollough of Spartanburg, S. C., 
resigned as«Honorary Vice Consul at Ceiba, 
Honduras, 
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Seven Governors 
Asked for Aid in’ | 
Grasshopper Area: 





Agriculture Department Re- 


quests Assistance in Sur- 
vey Being Made of Dam- 
age to Crops 


Telegraphic requests to the governors of 
seven States to aid in a survey of grass- 
hopper and drought damage as a guide 
to the administration of Federal relief 
work were sent out Aug. 1 by Dr. C. F. 
Marvin, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
according to an oral statement by G, L. 
Hoffman, Chief of the Farmers Seed Loan 
Office of the Department. 

The telegrams went to North Dakota, | 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Iowa and Washington, Mr. Hoffman 
said. In the case of Washington, he 
added, severe drought has been reported 
recently in the Big Bend district. 

Meanwhile, rains in the last two or 
three days have relieved the situation ma- 
terially in most of the drought district, 
W. A. Maittice, acting in charge of the 
Division of Agricultural Meteorology of 
the Weather Bureau, stated orally Aug. 1. 


In the worst of the drought region, north- | 


western North Dakota and northeastern 
Montana, he said, the rain is too late to 
save crops, but it should revive pastures 
and provide feed for livestock. Feed is 


the chief need now in this region, a¢cord- 


ing to Mr. Hoffman. 
The rains were heavy 
South Dakota, a rich corn country, and 
there were heavy, but local, falls in Ne- 
braska, Mr. Mattice said. In Iowa, 
chief corn producing State, there was 


| little relief from the drought, he added. 


The telegram sent to the seven gover- 
nors follows in full text: 

“The Director of Extension of your 
State has been requested to make 4a sur- 
vey with regard to present conditions re- 


sulting from grasshopper infestation and | 
the | 


drought conditions. Please have 
proper officials of your State instructed to 
render such assistance in the survey as 
may be necessary and furnish the Director 
with such information and surveys which 
you may now have. Your cooperation in 
this matter will be appreciated.” 


Legal Requirements 


For Entry of Alien 
Students Explained 


Department of State Gives 
Outline of Provisions of 
Statute in Letter Sent to 
Senator Fletcher 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


Department of Labor. It is understood, 
however, that there is no way under the 


{existing laws and regulations whereby 
aliens admitted to this country as tem- 
porary visitors may have their status 


changed while here to that of aliens en- 
titled to remain either as ordinary im- 
migrants or as immigrant students. 

“In order to effect their readmission for 
the purposes indicated, the aliens must 
first depart from the United States and 
obtain from an American consular officer 
abroad immigration visas appropriate to 
their cases. Furthermore, no considera- 
tion whatsoever may be given their ap- 
plications for immigration visas while in 
the United States, the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, requiring that ap- 
plicants appear in person before the re- 
sponsible consular officers. 


“It may be mentioned that section 4 (c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 as 
amended. classifies persons born in Cuba 
as nonquota immigrants Accordingly, 
such of the prospective students who may 
be natives of Cuba may apply for non- 
quota immigration visas under this section 
of the law. On the other hand, aliens 
who are bona fide students but are not 
natives of nonquota countries may apply 
for nonquota immigration visas under sec- 
tion 4 (e) of the Immigration Act of 1924. 
The enclosed departmental information 
Sheet gives details regarding the issuance 
of visas under this section of the law. 

“While there is nothing which the De- 
partment may do to facilitate the admis- 
sion of the aliens in question for the pur- 
poses of study, you may be assured that 
the consular officer with whom they may 
take up their cases will show them all 
possible consideration consistent with the 
law and regulations.” 


Provisions of Law 

Provisions of section 4 as referred to, 
as described by Senator Fletcher, follows 

Section 4 ‘e) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 defines as a nonquota immigrant, 
an alien who is a bona fide student at 
least 15 years of age, and who secks to 
enter the United States solely for the 
purpose of study at an accredited school, 
college, academy, seminary or university 
particularly designated by such alien and 
approved by the Secretary of Labor. 

An alien who desires to obtain a non- 
quota immigration visa as a student under 
the section of the act cited should call 
at the nearest American consulate in or- 
der that his case may be given considera- 
tion He should present to the consul 
proof of acceptance by an approved in- 


stitution, a statement as to the course 
of study he expects to pursue, and cre- 
dentials setting forth his scholastic and 
scientific attainments, including a suit- 


able grounding in English and other es- 
sentials, together with evidence showing 
that his sole purpose in coming to the 
United States is to continue his educa- 
tion, and that he expects to leave this 
country at the completion thereof. He 
must also be able to show that he has 
made adequate financial arrangements to 
enable him to carry on his studies. 

It may be added that the approved in- 
stitutions are required to report to the 
Secretary of Labor the termination of at- 
tendance of each immigrant student, and 
that, should a student desire to remain 
in this country after the completion of 
his studies, it will be necessary for him 
to leave the United States and obtain an 
appropriate immigration visa at an Amer- 
ican consular office abroad. 


Dry Weather Is Reducing 
Russian Grain Prospects 


Russian grain crop prospects are being 
reduced by hot, dry weather, according to 
a cabled report from Agricultural Attache 
L. V. Steere, received by the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Yields per acre decidedly be- 
low last y°ar are indicated, especially for 
the late sown Spring crops. So far 
wheat is concerned the prospective lowe! 
yields will be somewhat offset by the i: 
crease of about 7 per cent in acreage this 
year over last. 

Hot weather has hastened the ripening 
of crops and is said to be rendering har- 
| vesting difficult because of the early ma- 
turity of the Spring crops along with 
the Winter crops.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 


le 


in southeastern 


the | 
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The new naval airship “Akron,” under construction at Akron, Ohio, by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, will 


be christened Aug. 8 by the wife of the President, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 


flight. 


and on Aug. 15 will make its first 


The dirigible is shown under construction in the “dock,” the largest hangar in the world, erected as 


the construction plant by the builders of the lighter-than-air craft. 


Expansion in the Radio Industry 


Foreseen as Aid to Trade Revival 


Opportunities for Development in Manufacture and Dis- 


tribution Are Discussed by Dr. Klein 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant 


Familiarity with its accustomed opera- 
, tion can never entirely dull for us the 
| Wonder, the romance, and the mystery 
|} underlying this art of radio. As we twirl 
the dials and adjust the control knobs 
;on our receiving sets these evenings, the 
recollection must always arise that in these 
| finger touches we are exercising absolute 
mastery over space and distance; that 
human ingenuity has bent effectively to 
our service strange forces and stranger 
facters—has made useful elements and 
characteristics of our universe which still 
remain in their essence beyond the under- 
standing of the wisest It is the growth 
of new commercial structures in connec- 
tion with radio use which I ftcel to be 
entirely worth your attention and within 
my field of special information 

Let me get rid of some figures first 
| figures which indicate the dimension of 
i this still youthful prodigy of modern in- 
| dustry My friend Martin Codel, whose 
book, “Radio and Its Future,” has become 
a standard text in the field, estimates 
jthe present total of capital investment 
in all branches of the radio field at 
$3 000,000,000 

Compare that valuation for this young- 
est of industries with the $3,000,000,000 
capital investment that has been made in 
the old and vitally necessary industry of 
soft-coal mining; the $5,000,000,000 which 
represents the total valuation of American 
electric railways; or the $3,000,000,000 in- 
vested in national shipping and canals. 

It is probable that, as an industry, radio 
has only half grown, and just at this time 
tthis possibility of its expansion should in- 
terest everyone concerned with the recov- 
erv of business—which means all of us 
After each serious business depression of 
modern times, the opening and develop- 
ment of some particular new field of hu- 
man occupation for human energy con- 
tributed markedly to the restoration of 
prosperity. 


Employment Offered 


By Industry Discussed 


After 1875, it was the rapid growth of 
our railway network which supplied em- 
ployment and consuming power for speed- 
ing recovery. In the early Nineties came 
the expansion of the bicycle indusiry. 
After 1921 it was the irhprovement and 
cheapening of the automobile which 
helped take up the business slack. Today, 
clambering as we are up from the 1930-31 
visitation of like unpleasantness, it would 
not be at all unlikely that the growth in 
new household electrical specialties such as 
radio may help materially to keep men and 
money busy during the next decade. 

I said we could label this industry as 
only half grown, and let me offer you some 
data to prove it. The Census Bureau is 
just finishing up the first national count 
of radio installations in the United States 
and on the basis of its calculations it 1: 
estimated that approximatcly 10,000,000 
homes, one-third of all those in the coun- 
try, have been equipped for radio recep- 
tion. 

Note that we have a long way to go be- 
fore that far-off point of saturation is 
reached, though I gsant that in walking 
down the streets these warm Summer 
|evenings, you get the impression of a 100 
‘per cent saturation of the ether waves; 
and are tempted to believe that every 
single house has not only its quota of one 
set but also a whole flock or litter or 
swarm or whatever it that radio sets 
come 1n. 

Further, the radio sets are most irregu- 
larly distributed, Little Rhode Island has 


1S 


57 per cent of its homes equipped, and 
in Connecticut almost 55 per cent of all 
houses are fitted out. Installations in 
Wisconsin are found in 51 per cent of 
all homes, and Michigan houses are more 
than half supplied In Iowa the per- 
centage runs above 48; while the figure 


|for South Dakota is 44 and for Nebraska 
47. Then we look around to some of our 
other States, and discover that homes with 
radio service number as little as 5 or 6 
per cent of the total 


Parallel to Be Seen 


In the Auto Trade 

Strikingly, the distribution of these fig- 
ures resembles that which was encountered 
during the early days of automobile man- 
ufacture, and we can look for industrial 
history to repeat itself. These gaps will 
be closed up, it is very certain, and with 
20,000,000 homes still there is a potential 
; market, to say nothing of replacements, 
extra sets, portables, etc., there still seems 
to be a broad market even without con- 
sidering the enormous field abroad. In 
‘fact, I am told by trade experts that the 
| industry will probably as a minimum have 
to double its operations during the next 


five years, for in this country a luxury 
pretty quickly takes a place among the 
near-necessities. 

There are a billion people within the 


range of broadcasting stations now estab- 
lished; on the basis of five listeners to 
every set, it would require 200,000,000 sets 


to provide facilities for all of them to 
“tune in” on the programs available. Ne‘ 
stations are constantly being put up, : 


| well. One short-wave transmitter of great 
|power is working in Kenya, in what is 
;commonly considered Darkest Africa, and 
soon even the jungle inhabitants will be 
in position to receive lessons in bridge. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Jour- | United States take the form that has) 


Secretary 


of Commerce 


nal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, certainly not an easily stirred peri- 
odical, makes the prediction that individ- 
ual radio receivers for each member of the 
family will be with us soon, and points 
out that the use of the instruments in 
education is only beginning. Youngsters 
will presentiy be having some portion of 
their lessons from nationally famous mas- 
ter teachers, whose words will be relayed 
regularly to the classrooms by radio. 

We can test as well the popularity of 
radio by the recent increase in exports of 
radio equipment. International business 
in general has been woefully cut into by 
depression this year; most of our manu- 
facturers lost 40 or 50 per cent of their 
normal export volume. Yet in the first 
quarter of 1931, the number of new Amer- 
ican radio sets marketed abroad was 70,000 
against 41,000 in the same _ period last 
year The world is obviously supplying 
itself with a new kind of luxury which is 
due to become almost a necessity. It is 
probable now that 26,000,000 sets are in 
service all around the globe. 


Development of Television 
Facilities Is Predicted 

Although Great Britain and Germany, 
with approximately 2,500,000 receiving sets 


each, and France with 1,250,000 sets, ac- 
count, them, 


among for a large propor- 
tion of the receivers in use outside the 
United States, the best way to estimate 


the popularity of radio in any region is to 
figure out the sets in operation in propor- 
tion to population. In this respect, Den- 
mark with 63 sets for each 1,000 people, is 
second to the United States with our 83 
per 1,000 and Sweden, its neighbor, shows 
an almost equal interest with 60 per 1,000 
_ With a young industry such as this is, 
it would be natural to expect a swift suc- 
cession of startling new developments in 
its early stages And so we have in 
prospect the perfection of television—the 
time when the radio will bring its message 
to the eye as well as the ear. I do not 
want to get myself too far into the sci- 
entific puzzles which cluster around radio 
advance, but the experts tell me that 
within a year or two, the display of cur- 
rent events in vision and sound will be 
rather generally practicable. 


Broadcasting Here 


And in Other Countries 


This brings me to the other side of 
the radio picture—the broadcasting in- 
dustry. We have in the United States now 
600 radio broadcasting stations. What a 
growth in this period of a little over 10 
years! It was only on the night of Nov 
2, 1920, when Harding was elected, that 
the first lone station went on the air 
with many sputters and crackles, to give 
the election results to a band of valiant 
souls (about 25, I am told) who frantically 
juggled their ear phones and crystal sets 

The present multitude of stations are 
getting along together with surprisingly 
little interference since the Radio Com- 
mission and the Commerce Department's 
radio inspection service, operating under 
the authority of intelligent legislation, 
have worked out a reasonably satisfactory 
control of the traffic on the wave lengths. 
It is no unusual thing to find a radio 
broadcasting station today which repre- 
sents $1,000,000 investment. Probably any 
of the long-distance, 50,000-watt send- 
ing centrals, costs $250,000 to install. The 
provision of programs and power and per- 
sonnel for radio broadcasting now entails 


an annual expenditure gn the United 
States of $150,000,000. 
This flowering out of radio broadcast- 


ing in this country makes us consider very 
seriously the advantages of American tra- 
ditional insistence upon individual free- 
dom and initiative. In most other coun- 
tries radio broadcasting is a government 
monopoly, sustained usually by some form 
of special license tax on radio receivers 
The American business genius and the 
development of advertising as an inher- 
ent feature of all our commerce have 
planted an institution which sustains it- 
self, without the sinister inuence of bu- 
reaucratic control so common elsewhere 
Our idea seems to be that there is no 
more warrant for a government radio 
system in the United States than there 
is for a governmentally-controlled chain 
of newspapers all over the country. 

The ready adaptability of Americans to 
cooperation has enabled us to have the ad- 
vantages of broadcasting networks, and at 
the same time to preserve the advantages 
of individuality and difference. And the 
income available to American radio broad- 
casting demonstrates the final point. Sir 
John Reith, director of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, which conducts the 
English monopoly, estimates that he has 
an annual budget of $7,000,000, to provide 
radio entertainment and education for the 
entire British nation. Compare that with 
the $150,000,000 which is annually laid out 
for the American listener. Broadcasting, 
here or abroad, can only develop to the 
extent its financial foundation allows 

In spite of the alleged greater stress 
Jaid by the English and the German gov- 

nmental broadcasting monopolies on ed- 
ucational matter, in spite of the assist- 


ance which the Russian Soviet gets from | 


radio in its determined domination of the 
minds of its citizens, I think none of us 
would desire to, see the. service in the 


Illinois Records Lowest 
Infant Mortality Rate 


SPRINGFIELD, Inu., Aug. 1. 


Illinois babies experienced their best 
health year in 1930, according to an an- 
nouncement made today by the State De- 
partment of Public Health, which pointed 
out that the infant mortality rate of 56 
|per 1,000 births was by far the lowest 
ever registered in the State. It was more 
than 9 per cent under the 1929 rate, previ- 
ously the lowest on record, and 36 per 
cent below the 1920 rate. The number 
of infant fatalities in Illinois last year 
was 7,152. 


+ been imposed upon radio abroad. At best, 


the governmental systems lean to heavi- 
ness and lack of variety in 
while at worst, they degenerate to prop- 
aganda mechanisms aiming at the rigid 
enslavement of the popular mind to the 
particular ideas animating a controlling 
bureaucracy. 

The only handicap alleged against our 
system is the necessity of the listener's 
“considering certain parts of his anatomy,” 
or listening to the recital of the virtues 
of some new noiseless alarm clock, Now 
that objection is one that can be taken 
too seriously. Americdn advertisers must 
undertake to educate, inform and enter- 
tain, and are perpetually under competi- 
tive fire which tends to correct errors of 
all degrees. I think the best judgment is 
in agreement that our free field for radio 
broadcasting represents a compliance with 
| American temperament and American re- 
quirement, and possesses values in opera- 
| tion that are available nowhere else. 


| International Uses 
Of Radio Discussed 


A great field, radio presents, over which 
I must skip rather rapidly. With the in- 
| ternational telephone and telegraph, it 
has supplemented the older cables and 
wires to working advantage. All remember 
last month, how President Hoover, strug- 
gling with the German crisis, was able to 
utilize the facilities of the radio velephone, 
never losing touch with his assistants in 
Paris and London who conducted the diffi- 
cult and delicate negotiations. Instances 
of its marvelous service are innumerable. 
An American in London recently on an 
important financial mission needed to get 
honored a check for ax million dollars. 
There was no copy of his signature in 


Europe; bankers are naturally careful 
about the payment of so large a sum. 
When the situation was explained over 


the trans-Atlantic radio telephone, an au- 
thentic copy of his signature was trans- 
mitted by radio, and the check was duly 
paid. 

A ship at sea, bound for Philadelpha, 
sustained an accident, which necessitated 
the replacement of one of its mechanical 
parts. Plans of the ship were in England 
but the blueprint design for construction 
was radioed across the ocean, and by the 
time the vessel limped into the Delaware 
River, a new section was ready for in- 
stallation. The airplane on voyage today 
is never out of touch of ground, is fully 
appraised of weather, work, and course by 
the radio beacons and messages. 


Value Outlined 
Of Amateur Work 


Do you know of the Radio Relay 
League, that organization of amateurs, 
thousands of whom are working their own 
telegraph and telephone sending and re- 
celving Stations, exchanging messages 
clear around the world in their own code? 
We hear only once in a while of their won- 
derful, extemporized feats of communica- 
tion. It is never going to be possible for 
disaster in the future to cut off appreciable 
groups of human people from the help of 
others again. No matter what stress of 
storm, flood, fire, or earthquake it is 
which breaks wires and cables as it over- 
whelms habitations and wastes wide areas, 
the amateur station is always to be found, 
urviving somehow, manned by boys not 
alone willing and eager—but expertly able 
to take up the burden of restoring emer- 
gency communication, recounting the tale 
of damage,‘\and guiding the efforts of sal- 
vage and réstoration. 

Let us eech just take a note of where 
this marvelous radio prospect stands. It is 
putting in’”, history another exhibition of 
all that #5 admirable in human intellect 
and characver, which reveals men dream- 
ing of ways to break the bonds of space 
and time, of striving to make dreams come 
true, and at last achieving, until in the 
outcome, we have their success enriching 
the lives of all mankind. 


(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address delivered Aug. 2 over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System.) 
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HOLLAND’S FAMOUS RICHLY- 
FLOWERING DARWIN TULIPS 


Our Darwin tulips with extra long stems are remarkable for their 
Enormously 


Magnificent for beds, edges and for cultiva- 


Buy Tulips Now Direct From the Dutch Grower 
Excellent Darwin tulips in 5 colours: 


pink - red - violet - heliotrope 


00 - yellow 
100 of each colour, and each colour 
packed separately POST AND DUTY 


W. A. DE WINTER, INC., Dutch Bulb Growers 
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Designs Drawn 
For the Airship 
‘Akron’ in 1924 


Building of ‘Shenandoah’ 
And ‘Los Angeles’ In- 
spired Plans for New 
Craft, Navy Asserts 


The new naval airship “Akron,” to be 
christened Aug. 8 by Mrs. Hoover and to 
be flown after Aug. 15 for the first time, 
is the result of design work stimulated in 
1924 by construction of the “Shenandoah” 
and delivery of the “Los Angeles,” the De- 
partment of the Navy announced Aug. 2. 

The preliminary design for this ship, 
the world’s largest lighter-than-air craft, 
was drawn up at that time, the Depart- 
ment explained, in order to keep abreast 
of progress and to have a modern design 
ready for emergency construction. 

While constructed on orthodox Zeppe- 
lin principles, the “Akron” represents @ 


|number of improvements and refinements 


in the lighter-than-air construction field, 
the Department stated, and is of sufficient 
size to cross and recross the Atlantic 
Ocean without refueling. 

Description Given 

An authorized summary of the Departe- 
ment’s description follows in full text: 

Flight trials of the “ZRS-4,” dirigible 
building at the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration plant, Akron, Ohio, and to be 
christened “Akron” Aug. 8 by Mrs. 
| Hoover, will commence some time after 
| Aug. 15, with a Navy crew and under 
careful scrutiny of a naval board of in- 
spection and survey. 

During these trials, at least 75 hours’ 
flying will be carried out in at least five 
separate flights. Speed trials will be con- 
ducted, including a deceleration § test; 
turning circles will be measured; altitude 
trials will be conducted; dynamic lift will 
be measured; interior ventilation and 
pressure equalization will be studied; fuel 
, consumption will be determined and de- 
flections and strains within the structure 
will be measured. Pressure distribution 
over the hull will be checked and various 
other scientific data bearing on the gen- 
/eral airworthiness and suitability of the 
airship will be collected and carefully 
evaluated. 

Designed for Safety 

The design of the “Akron” represents & 
special effort to stress safety from every 
|standpoint. Structural integrity, accessi- 
bility for repairs, insurance against break- 
down of any essential operational feature, 
protection against fire, and means for ex- 
tinguishing fire are some of the major 
safety features of the airship’s design. 

The general appearance of the “Akron” 
is similar to the “Los Angeles” and other 
airships of the type. Some of her out- 
standing features are: 

A fatter shape, her length being 5.9 times 
her maximum diameter; rather large 
stabilizing fins; a single, rather small, pro- 
truding control car; eight internal engine 
rooms, which eliminate the pendant ex- 
ternal power cars heretofore customary; 
eight propellers suspended from outrigger 
struts with means for tilting each pro- 
peller, as as to give thrust in four direc- 
tions; an internal hangar for housing four 
jor five airplanes; resilient bulkheads for 
;checking surging of the gas cells in case 
one is deflated; use of combined automatic 
and manually-operated gas valves; pro- 
vision of special points at the bow for 
mooring the airship and under the lower 
fin for supporting the stern of the aire 
ship during ground handling operations; 
; easier and better access to all parts of the 
interior of the airship; provision of ma- 
chine gun emplacements. 

Engine Rooms Described 

Each engine room contains the usual 
engine instruments, oil service tanks, and a 
specially built blower to supply fresh air 
for intake purposes, crank case ventilation 
and ventilation of the engine room itself. 
Signals which guide the engine mechanic 
in controlling the engines are received 
from the control car by a mechanical tele- 
graph or indicator. Gasoline storage tanks 
are located in the corridor near by and feed 
by gravity to the engine carburetor. The 
engine rooms are very carefully fireproofed 
and each is provided with an automatic 
carbon dioxide fire extinguisher in addi- 
tion to hand type fire extinguishers and 
other fire protection apparatus located in 


the engine room and immediately adja- 
cent. 
The usual method employed in the 


United States to preserve equilibrium of 
a helium-filled airship, and thereby to 
avoid the necessity for valving buoyant 
gas is to employ a water recovery appara- 
tus which condenses the moisture content 
of the engine exhaust to water and retains 
the water so recovered on board the airship 
}as ballast. Theoretically, it is possible to 
recover 135 pounds of water in this man- 
ner for every 100 pounds of aviation gaso- 
line that is burned 
Water Ballast System 

The water recovery apparatus on the 
“Akron” comprises five panels mounted 
close to the hull above each engine. Each 
panel consists of horizontal aluminum 
tubes connected by vertical headers. The 
flow of gas initially is upwards and the 
condensed water is drawn off through by- 
pass pipes and circulated to fabric bags 
throughout the airship. 
| The ballast system comprises some 44 
rubber fabric storage bags of several sizes 
connected by a system of piping. Each of 
these bags is equipped with a quick dis- 
charge valve which can be operated 
through a wire pull leading to the control 


Each gas cell is a fabric cylinder di- 
mensioned to fit its particular location in 
the airship. The largest cell is near amid- 
ships and has a capacity of some 980,000 
cubic feet of helium. It is 74 feet long 
and approximately 130 feet in diameter. 
One-half of the cells in the “Akron” will 
be made of two-ounce cotton cloth coated 
with several layers of rubber and a final 
coat of paraffin. The other half of the 
“Akron's” cells will be made of an improved 
and somewhat more expensive fabric which 
is made up from two-ounce cloth coated 
with several layers of a mixture of gelatin 
and rubber latex, with a final coat of pare 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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California Levy | Report of Progress in Study 
On Tax-exempt Of Federal Courts Submitted 


Bonds Appealed | 





Inquiry to Present Picture of Administration 

| Of Law, Says Wickersham Commission 

Right to Include Interest of | 
Government Securities in 
Corporate Franchise Ta 
Is Questioned 





[Continued from Page. 1.1 


X | dispose of them; and (3) the various dis- 
positions made of the Cases.” 

“This study will make available accurate 
——__——. | Statistics = era of each 
{ the State of California to | Statute or law on the load of Federal court 

Siete tetereat from tax exempt securities | ee ne eee oe to — progress re- 
in the basis of its corporate franchise tax fa : a a 4 significant both for 
is the question involved in an appeal just | Criminal and Civil cases. 
Gocketed in the Supreme Court of the| 
United States. The case is entitled Pa- 
cific Company, Ltd. v. Johnson, No. 270, 


of law administration in the Federal | 
courts, following somewhat the lines of 
a project then under way for a study of | 
the State courts of Connecticut and pro- | 
»~osed for those of Ohio and West Vir- 
zinia. 

In the latter part of 1929, this plan was 
taken up for consideration by this Com- 
mission and it was determined to under- 
take to carry out the project. For the/ 
direction and administration of the un-| 
dertaking, a committee was appointed by 
the Commission, composed of Dean Clark | 
as chairman; Hon. Owen J. Roberts, of | 
Philadelphia (now Justice of the United | 
States Supreme Court); President Robert | 
M. Hutchins, of the University of Chi-| 
cago; Orrin K. McMurray, dean of the 
Law School of the University of Cali- 
fornia; and Professor E. M. Morgan, of | 
the Law School of Harvard University. 
Subsequently this committee was en- 
larged by the addition of Thurman W. 
Arnold, dean of the Law School of West 
Virginia; Henry M. Bates, dean of the Law 
School of the University of Michigan; 
and Henry R. Medina, of the Law School 
;of Columbia University. | 


The extent to 
which litigants claim the benefit of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction on the basis of diversity 
of citizenship will throw much light on 
b ’ taj | the controversial question as to .the de- 
and a review is sought 7 eae th . |sirability of limiting in this respect such 
the California Supreme * “| jurisdiction, especially when coupled with 


i lding that the inclusion of | J ( 
an “alle ype me not violate any provi- | information showing the types of litgants 


ene claming this benefit. 

deral Constitution. re sa ‘ 
iesing the history of the statute in-| |, te een Tue at praeiaen 

California Supreme Court | : ee oe = 7 
volved, the , : ted on the cases will furnish significant information 
pointed out that it was enacted ‘ lon the incidence of that particular stat- 
tees te stacy the eae "That Come | ute so far as it affects the Federal judicial 

s . ‘ : 

Mision, after an extended, and careful Byer get” the Harrison met and al sims 
study of the State taxing situation, con- 7 : . ' 


: ilar legislation. 
cluded that there was immediate and dire | ? "St aeaaad type of data will be of 
need for a change in the method by which | najor interest to the bar and the bench 
banks and corporations were being taxed : 


ir as it will indicate the varied procedural 
in this State. devices employed in the many kinds of 
New Method Found Necessary 


criminal and civil cases. It is thought 
“There is no assurance that the Con- that it will aid materially in formulating 








Scientific Analysis 


ress will extend further the State’s power a more simplified and uniform system of . 
fo tax banks and the Commission believes | practice. But it will be of even greater Of Case Records 
that mortgages should not be taxed,” its utility than that. As to the petit and| The project aimed at a study of the 


grand jury alone it should furnish val- 
uable information. The extent to which 
those ancient institutions have fallen into 
desuetude may be shown and the types 
of cases in which they still function re- 
vealed. 

“This group of data will also show the 
length of time in which the court is con- 
cerned with the various types of cases, 
and when combined with the data of the 
first type will contribute materially to an 
— of the problem of conges- 
ion. 

“Information will be obtained concern- 
ing the problem of the contested case and 
the extent to which the uncontested case 
is receiving summary treatment. In ad- 
dition if congestion appears there will be 
many clues as to the major or contribut- 
ing causes—whether it is in the judicial 
machinery itself, in the increasing scope 
of Federal jurisdiction, or in the growing 
social and economic problems of the day. 


report said. “Consequently some new 
method of taxing banks must be sought. 

In the lower court, the taxpayer urged 
“that to permit the State to include in- 
terest from tax-exempt bonds in the tax 
base is to permit it to indirectly what it 
can not do directly.” The taxing authori- 
ties replied that “it has been consistently 
held by the United States Supreme Court 
that either the Federal Govrnment or a 
State government may legally impose a 
franchise tax upon corporations for the 
right to exetcise their corporate privileges, 
measured in amount by percentage of net 
income although a portion of the income 
is derived from property which in itself is 
nontaxable.” 

The Macallen and Educational Films de- 
cisions are the two principal cases in- 
volved, the California court pointed out. 
“This doctrine, that the taxing power 
may with propriety include within a fran- 
chise tax base the interest received from 
tax-exempt bonds, while never expressly 
overruled, seemed to have been greatly 
narrowed and restricted in its applica- 
tion by the decision in Macallen v. Massa- 
chusetts, 279 U. S. 260,” it said. 


Point Held Definitely Settled 

But if the Macallen case raised any 
doubt, the question seems to be now defi- 
nitely settled by the Educational Films case, 
the California court declared, pointing out 
as a distinguishing fact that in the Ma- 
callen case “the tax-exempt securities were 
included in the measure of the franchise 
tax by virtue of an amendment to the tax- 
ing statute which, it was held, was spe- 
cifically intended to reach the income from 
tax-exempt national and municipal bonds 
which had previously not been included 
in the measure of the tax.” 

“The rate of taxation fixed by the Legis- 
lature is not higher than the rate assessed 
upon State banks or other corporations,” 
the California court concluded. 

“The tax is not a property tax. The 
State Constitution authorizes the scheme 
of taxation, and, under the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, the Fed- 
real Constitution interposes no barrier to 
its operation.” 

A dissenting opinion in the California | 
case was written by Justice Langdon. 


administration of law in the Federal 
courts, through a scientific analysis of 
case records, both civil and criminal, the | 
general purpose of the study being to test 
the efficiency of the administration of | 
justice in these courts. Concrete factual 
statistical information was to be sought | 
to illustrate and test the efficacy of the 
rules of procedure and gengral methods 
of administering justice. 

The plan was to conduct the work 
through the university law schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, as directing 
/ units of local research. During the Spring 
and Summer of 1930, formulation and 
perfection of method and the formation of | 
a national organization for the purpose 
of launching this in the Fall of 1930 were 
perfected. The work was begun in Oc-| 
tober, 1930. | 

The general outline of the phase of the | 
project dealing with the criminal law con- 
templated a study of all criminal cases 
| terminated during the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1928, 1929, and 1930, respectively; 
|but the project embraced a study of both 
criminal and civil cases. It was proposed 
to secure complete quantitative data on 
many of the activities gf the courts. 

It was recognized to be impaacticable 
to attempt a study in every Federal dis- 
trict, and according 13 districts were 
selected, largely with a view of making 
them representative of urban, semiurban, 
and rural districts. In order to obtain 
local supervision of the work a representa- 


‘ 


Actual Disposition 
Of Various Cases 


“The third type of data will be of ma-! 
‘jor interest. Here will be shown the ac- 
tual dispositions of the many classes of 
cases. These dispositions will give some 
measure of the extent to which the un- 
contested case is giving rise to species of 
standardized treatment and summary ad- 
ministration. They may indicate infer- 
entially the presence in various districts 
of the ‘bargain day’ practices in criminal tive of a law school in each district was 
cases, about which so much comment has appointed as district supervisor, their 
been made, and the extent to which the!|function being to employ field workers, 
prosecution has used a highly selective instruct them, supervise and direct their 
process in choosing criminal cases for work, and assume responsibility for the 
prosecution. Especially when combined completion of the work in their respective | 
with the second type of data, they may districts. 
show the extent to which standardized y_; . 
treatment and summary administration Private. Donation | 
have given to these courts’ in criminal Offered for Inquiry | 
cases the characteristics of police of mag- jt was estimated that it would require 


istrates’ courts.” j * : 
E a period of two years to complete this! 
The report then gives the progress made | lh The Commission emeaaal the sum 


as of May 1, 1931, in the collection of the |, ae | 
statistics in 13 representative Federal ju- co > = SS 
dicial districts chosen for the study. They | fiscal year ended June 30, 1931. to cover 


are: Northern District of California, Dis-|the estimate i 
trict of Colorado, District of Connecticut, | work for i oo ie hae 


| Northern District of Illinois, District of : ere 
Kansas, Eastern District of Louisiana, Dis- S cneemas ae io Geen — 
| trict of Massachusetts, Eastern District) renewed appropriation to carry on after 
of Michigan, Southern District of New! june 30, 1931. The re : ae 
ar , : A : port of the work 
York, Western District of North Carolina, : ; cae ee 
aes : . | Of studying the Fe€eral district courts so) 
Northern District of Ohio, Southern Dis- far as it has been completed to June 30 
ic hern District of | Fa ea ieee _. ae 
—— co and Sout 1931, is therefore merely a progress re- 
st 5 | ic . _ ; . i On 
A domination by prohibition cases “ot | DOr. TQS repert is tanmniited bere 
the whole character of the Federal crimi-| Jy’ order to complete the undertaking 
- ——. 7 a” = aeenr a further period of one year and an ad- 
omm s 1 » te fe | Aitianal « alate 4 | 
The constitutionality of a Texas statute analysis of criminal cases in the alee ie ee ee ee ae oe 
granting to a political party the power to of Connecticut for the three years ending | has made a grant of one-half of this sum 
prescribe the qualifications of those en-| June 30, 1930. ‘iz.. $25,000 . tl aban laa eaetts 
titled to vote in primary elections, under fs istrict, it is shown, “prohibie |onz So ete merican Law ineti~- 
é I i In this district, it i jown, “pronhibdl- tute, on condition that it shall assume 
which the State executive committee of a ¢; pases have increase fr i ar | wac ili eal i of 
ICI C % & tion cases have increased from 69 per responsibility for the direction of the 
political party prescribed that only “white” | co. ‘ ¥ ‘“ases j “st : ; i 3 : 
: ty. © cent of the total of all cases in the first | wor; stepping, as it were, into the shoes 
members were entitled to participate in) year > § , : i si Foci Se abana. oe 
, , year of the study to 81 per cent in the! of this Commission, the appropriation to 
primary elections, is challenged in a case) just: the total increase in the number of rai i ; _o yo 
just filed with the Supreme Court of the | sr’ ec< , - : ee ~ ‘ohibition | be available if and when before Dec. 31, 
United States. crimes has Deen taken up Dy pronhinitiol | 1932, a like sum of $25,000 be secured from | 
Review is sought by L. A. Nixon, a cases, the other offenses remaining practi- other sources. 
Negro, of the decision of the Circuit Court lly stationary; they furnish the great) as stated in the progress report, it is 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit uphold- majority of fines, as opposed to imprison-| sought to obtain from the case examina- 
ing the statute on the grounds that it ment; also a majority of the cases dis-| tion of the proceedings in the Federal 
merely recognizes a power in the political Posed of the same day that the indictment) courts within the period studied, data 
party's executive committee and that he ° information is filed; almost 90 per cert | which will furnish ‘reliable and rather 
State does not appoint the officials who of the proceedings are by information in| comprehensive information respecting the 
denied the right of the petitioner to vote Prohibition cases as opposed to 8 per cent | daily business of the Federal courts cover-| 
in a primary election, nor conduct such for all other cases; the great majority of | ing the following information, viz.: (1) | 
elections, but merely regulates them. prohibition cases are charged under the Kinds and numbers of cases which are 
The petition seeking review of the case Minor category ot possession ; the con- | coming before these courts and the various | 
cites a decision by the Supreme Court in finement of all prohibition offenders actu- statutes or laws which are bringing those 
the case of Nixon v. Herndon, et al., 273 ally imprisoned is in local jails contrasted | cases into those courts, and to some extent 
U. S. 536, in which the court held that a With the commitment of over half of other the kind of parties involved in such cases; | 
Texas statute claimed to expressly pro- offenders in Federal penitentiaries.” | (2) the various methods and devices 
hibit Negroes from participating in a pri- The study is said to show, particularly which are employed in these courts by the 
mary election was invalid. Immediately because of the prohibition cases involving | parties to expedite or delay trial of the! 
after the decision, it is stated, and “in lesser charges, that the use of the Fed- | cases, or to dispose of them by trial or 
order to circumvent and destroy its ef- eral court for the kind of offenses or-/| otherwise; (3) the various dispositions 
fect in establishing the constitutional dinarily designated as police court of-| made of the cases. 
rights of Negro citizens of Texas not to, fenses has been on the increase. The! It is believed that such a study will 
be excluded from primary elections therein | Statistics also indicate, according to the | furnish much valuable information to the 
solely because of their color.” the Texas report, a “somewhat standardized” and | students of government, courts, and the 
Legislature enacted the statute which is 5¥Ummary method of dealing with prohibi- | due and proper administration of justice, 
now challenged. tion cases. ; and lead to the adoption of useful improve- 
The action of the primary election offi-| The following tentative conclusions are ments. 
cials in denving the petitioner the right made by the committee from the study; There have been from time to time 
to vote at the election is claimed in the| Of criminal cases in the District of Con- | made in Congregs and elsewhere suggestions 
petition to have been taken under State | necticut: ; for the modification of the original juris- 
authority and to constitute in effect an “There is a complete absence of pro- | diction of Federal district courts. For in- 
action by the State itself, such as to make Cedural delays and difficulties/which com- stance, it has been asserted that the 
the statute violative of the Fourteenth and Monly are though to be — in and | greater part of all civil litigation in those! 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Federal Con- peculiar to the system. courts arises under the law giving the| 
stitution. “2. Contested cases and jury trials are | courts jurisdiction of all suits between citi- | 
The petition was filed in the case of | Negligible. zens of different States. But there seems | 
Nixon v. Condon et al.. No. 265. . °3. The role of the court } general is | to be no available evidence to support that | 
: the imposition of small sentences for | contention. 
minor offenses. Again, it is sa'd that the congestion on 
“4, Fines are scarcely ever beyond the, the criminal side of the Federal courts is/| 
ability of the defendants to pay. created by the prohibition laws and the 
“5. The process of choosing cases for} Dyer Act (stealing automobiles and trans- 
prosecution is so selective that the time} porting them from one State to another). 
required for disposition is negligible.” Again, there is no comprehensive study 
available which furnishes a reliable an- 
swer to this contention. It is said that 
the congestion in some districts is due to 
faulty administration of the court, rather 





Texas Election Law 


Challenged in Court 


Review of Legality Asked by 
Supreme Court 





Appeals 1, a Velen 


In Estate Tax Cases 


Decisions of Federal 


Will Be Reviewed 


Courts Letter of Transmittal 


To President Hoover 
The 


? : ; ‘ letter of Chairman Wickersham |than to jurisdicti f any articular 
According to information made avail- 4.......544; np savant mpgs ap 0 jurisdiction of any particular 
able at the Bureau of Internal Revenue. es the progress report Sehenen) See oF cases. All these present questions 
appeals will be taken in recent Federal ; which can only be properly answered | 


To the President, The White House: 


estate tax cases holding invalid the pro- Shortly before the appointment of this 


visi i vi y Foal i : 
—— | aban eee Commission, President Hutchins, of the 
aeea tn have Geen made in contempla- University of Chicago,.then dean of Yale 
aan of death. ? | Law School, and Professor Charles E. 
Under the law, it was explained, gifts | Clark, who suneeses him ~ dean, i 
made in contemplation of death are sub. | Sente to the President an outline of a 
fect to tax as part of the decedent's es-| plan for a comprehensive national study 
tate. Section 302 (c) of the 1926 Revenue r | 
Act provides that if the gift is made sylvania on April 8. and Hall vy. White, 
within two years prior to death, it shall| decided by the District Court for the Dis- 
be presumed to have been made in con-| trict of Massachusetts on April 6. 
templation of death, regardless of the The Department of Justice has approved | 
facts. ; ; : , an appeal in the two latter cases, and an 
That provision is arbitrary and invalid,; appeal in the case decided by Judge Cox 
three of the Federal district courts have will undoubtedly be taken in view of the 
held. The latest decision by Judge Cox of| fact that it involves the same subject mat-, coln, Nebr., a stock company having $100,- | 
the Southern District of New York was/|ter, it was stated at the Bureau. In all|000 capital stock and $50,000 surplus. The 
handed down July 30 and involved the| probability the final decision as to the con-| officers are: Walter H. Jurgenson, presi- 
estate of the late Henry C. Guinzburg.| stitutionality of the section involved will|dent; Edmund Steinauer, vice president; 


The other cases are entitled Donnan v.| be made by the Supreme Court of the| Walter M. H rt, secretary- : 
Heiner, decided by the Federal District emeue ee en 


Court for the Western District of Penn- 


after, such an investigation as shall result 
in securing a body of reliable facts ‘to)| 
furnish the basis of sound conclusions. It | 
is believed that the results of this study | 
should be of great public importance and it | 
is hoped that the funds necessary to its 
completion may be secured next Autumn.| 





Union i Riedie Co. 
Is Licensed in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 1. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, issued a license July 29 to the 
Union Life Insurance Company of Lin- 


United States, according to the General|Herman Ginsburg, counsel; 
Adams, medical director. 


Counsel's office. 
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'_Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 
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ON TAX COMMISSION |: 
OF OHIO 





Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 
| Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 

the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 
filed. 

Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
| question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 

the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 

reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
| the lower court’s opinion or order. 
| Appeal—Proceedings for  transfer—Deter- + 
mination of cause—Denial of due process | 
and equal protection— 

Whether alleged denial of right of appeal 
forma pauperis from probate to district 
| court, failure to grant permission to file | 
| amended appeal bond, failure of supreme | 

court to note and pass on every issue raised, 

striking from files petition for rehearing, 
and denying motion to refile petition with 





Contracts (see also Building contracts). 

Contractors’ bonds—Construction and op- 
eration—Discharge of surety—Unauthor- 
ized final payment— 

Whether provision of building contractor's 
bond whereby surety agreed that owner and 
contractor might, without notice to it, 
make alterations in the contract or in the 


objectionable matter deleted, etc., consti- work to be done under it, etc., without re- 
tuted denial to petitioner of due process leasing the surety from liability under the 
and equal protection—Hanson v, Hanson, | bond, was applicable to claimed alteration 


etc., No. 266; Kans. Sup. Ct., appl. (July 5, 

1930). 

Building contracts—Construction and op- 
eration—Authority and discretion of ar- 
chitect—Final payment— 

Whether contract for construction of 
school building, executed on standard forms | 
of American Institute of Architects, gave | 


whereby owner made final payment on archi- 
tect’s certificate issued and delivered before 
final completion of work and without evi- 
dence by contractor of payment of indebt- 
edness against him in connection with work, 
| by reason of which payment surety was 
compelled to pay material and labor claims 
against contractor.—Fort Worth Independ- 
ent School District v. Aetna Casualty & 


architect discretionary power and right to z - 
ANTHONY J. KRAUS | issue and deliver to contractor a certificate | aren. ith No. 262; C. C. A. 5, cert. (48 
a i for the final payment under the contract, |. ~ - 3 
( OLUMBUS, Ohio, Aug. 1. The prior +i anal completion of the building | Constitutional law (see Appeal; Elections; 


4 fourth member of the State Tax 
Commission of Ohio who will adminis- 
ter the new classification law in that 
State will be Anthony J. Kraus, Gov- 
ernor George White has announced. 
Mr. Kraus, whose home is in Upper 
Sandusky, has been special accountant 
with the Commission for the last four 
years. 

The Tax Commission heretofore has | 
been a three-member board. The Gen- | 
eral Assembly at its recent session in- | 
creased the size of the Commission to 


four members, the new member to ad- | 
minister the recently passed classifica- 
tion act, which includes the intangibles 
tax. 


Mr. Kraus is appointed for a term of 


State Taxation; California). 


Customs duties—Entry of goods—Classifica- 
tion—Carillon—Importation for philan- 
| thropic purpose— 
| Whether a carillon of 48 notes consisting 
of 61 various sized bells imported not for 
sale, but by philanthropic society te ‘be 
placed in so-called “singing tower’ on 
sanctuary dedicated as place of rest for the 
public at Mountain Lake, Fla., was properly 
assessed for duty as a musical instrument 
not specially provided for under par. 1443, 
Tariff Act of 1922, or should have been ad- 
mitted free of duty under par. 1706 of such 
act, covering works of art, etc., imported 
in good faith for exhibition by any society 
or institution, etec., or like articles imported 
by a society, etc., for purpose of erecting 
a public monument, etc.—American Foun- 
dation, Inc., v. United States, No. 255; C. 
C. P. A., cert. (April 27, 1931). 
Elections—Qualifications of voters—Color— 
Denial of participation in primary election 
to Negro citizens—Validity of Texas stat- 
ute and resolution of part executive com- 


and without evidence that indebtedness of | 
contractor in connection with work had been | 
paid, and whether the honoring by the 
owner of such certificate, by making final 
| payment, violated any duty to surety on 
contractor's bond, thereby making such 
owner liable, to extent of such final pay- 
ment, to surety for reimbursement of mate- 
rial and labor claims paid.—Fort Worth In- 
dependent School District v. Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co., No, 262; C. C. A. 5, cert. (48 
FP. (2d) 1). 

Whether, under building contract executed 
on standard forms of American Institute 
of Architects, owner was responsivle for 
failure of architect to require contractor to 
submit evidence showing payment of in- 
debtedness against him in connection with 
| work before issuing certificate for final pay- 
ment under the contract, so as to make 
such owner, where it honored certificate and 
surety of material and labor claims against 
made final payment, liable to surety on con- 
tractor’s bond, to extent of such final pay- 
ment, for reimbursement for payment by 
contractor.—Fort Worth Independent School 


7 ted District v. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co,, | mittee— 

six years. The Commission will be bi- | No. 262; C. C. A. 5, cert. (48 F. (2d) 1). Whether Texas statute (Chap. 67, Laws 

partisan under the law providing that | Building contracts (see also —Contractors’ | 1927), providing that political parties have 
bonds). power to prescribe qualifications of members 

not more than two members of one po- | Contractors’ bonds (see also Building con- to participate in party and its primary 

litical party shall serve. | tracts). elections, and resolution of Democratic 


State Executive Committee, providing that 
only “white” members be allowed to par- 
ticipate in primary elections, under which 
Negro citizen of Texas was denied privilege 
of voting in Democratic primary election for 
State and Federal officers, are unconstitu- 
tional and void under Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments and violative of 8 U. S. 
C. 31, providing that all citizens otherwise 
qualified shall be entitled to vote at elec- 
tions without distinction of race, color, 
etc.—Nixon v. Condon, No. 265, C. C. A. 5, 


CURRENT LAW 


« » 





PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS—Employe’s action for injuries sustained during — he om aa i deel 
, * od 3 edera employers’ iability ct—Employ- 
examination by employer’s physician—Limitations—Action for injuries as distin ment in interstate commerce--Unskilled 


guished from action for malpractice— 


round house worker— 

Whether, as matter of law, a member of 
unskilled labor gang at round house and 
repair shop of interstate railroad whose 
duties consisted of operating small electric 
truck, assisting in keeping locomotives in 
| repair, and doing various other jobs re- 

quired of unskilled worker under direction 
of superior, and who, at time he was in- 
jured, was engaged with other workmen 
in rolling wheels of locomotive which had 
been used in interstate commerce but which 
had been in the round house for about 10 
days for repairs and is claimed to have been 


An action by a railroad company’s employe against the company’s physician for 
injuries sustained during an examination by the physician made for the purpose of 
ascertaining the employe’s physical condition, in order that the company could in- 
telligently determine whether it could safely and profitably continue him as one of 
its employes, was an action for personal injuries and not an action for malpractice, 
within the meaning of statutes of limitation, since the employe’s submission to the 
examination by the physician at the request of the railroad company did not create 
the relationship of physician-and patient between the physician and the employe. 


New York Central Railroad Co. v. Wiler; Ohio Sup.,Ct., No. 22770, June 17, 1931. 


ae withdrawn from interstate commerce, was 
—_ engaged in interstate commerce within 
SCHOOLS—Teachers—Dismissal of married teachers—Validity of school commit- | M&*"!né of Federal Employers’ Liability 


Act at time he was injured—New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. 
No. 263; N. Y. Ct. Appls., cert. 
480). 


Internal revenue 


tee’s decision to eliminate mafried teachers— v. 
(257 


Bezue, 
A decision of the school committee of a Massachusetts town to eliminate from the Pn 
teaching staff married women was valid under statutes giving it the power to dis- 
miss teachers if in its judgment, the welfare of the schools will be promoted thereby, 
since a decision that wise administration of public school calls for the elimination 
of women teachers if they are married is not so irrational that it is fnconsistent 
in law with good faith; the dismissal of a married teacher on her refusal to resign 
on the suggestion of the committee was valid, although she was married at a time | 
when there was no objection on the part of the committee to married teachers, in | 
reliance on the school superintendent's assurance that marriage would not affect her 
position. | 


Sheldon v. School Committee of Hopedale; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 29, 1931. 


Federal Taxation). 

| Interstate commerce (see Federal Employers’ 

| Liability Act). 

| Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition). 

| Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 

| Liability Act). 

Negligence (see Towage). 

Principal and surety (see Building contracts; 
Contractors’ bonds). 


Prohibition—Search and seizure—Search 
without warrant—Validity—Probable cause 
—Participation by Federal officer— 
Whether Federal officer participated in 

search and seizure by State officers of 

petitioner's automobile upon petitioner be- 
ing arrested for transporting intoxicating 
liquor, and, if so, whether search without 
warrant was valid, it being contended that 
under circumstances it was practical to 
procure warrant, and whether there was 
probable cause for search without a war- 


(see 





FILLING STATIONS—Liability 


for injuries caused by explosion—Contributory 
negligence of pop-corn wagon— 


The operator of a pop-corn wagon in which there were open gasoline burners 
for the poping of corn and the heating of water, who drove into a filling station 


and with at least one of the burners in open flame assisted the attendant in filling ras ee ee _— No, 259; C. C. 
the wagon’s gasoline tank by looking into the tank in order to inform the at- Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
tendant when it was nearly full, and who was injured in an explosion which oc- _ Act). f 
curred when the gasoline either overflowed the tank or was scattered inside the eepoee (nee Building Contracts, Contractors 


wagon, was guflty as a matter of law of contributory negligence precluding recovery 


Search and seizure (see Prohibition). 
of damages in an action against the proprietor of the filling station. | 
| 


Shipping (see Towage). 

Taxation (see State Taxation). 

Towage—Actions—E vidence— Burden of 
proof— 

Where tug owner's original negligence, in 
proceedings for limitation of its liability, 
for setting flotilla of barges adrift had been 
proven, did claimant in such proceedings 
then have burden of proving further negli- 
gence of tug owner with regard to damage 
to such claimant's boardwalk caused by 
drifting barges several days after set afloat 
and its freedom from contributory negli- 
gence in not taking steps to protect its 
boardwalk.—Long Beach-on-the-Ocean, Inc., 
v. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., etc No. 264; C. 
C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 559; : Nos. 216; 
244). 

Towage—Liability of tug owner for injury 
by barges to boardwalk—Contributory 
negligence— 

Where railroads tug negligently set adrift 
flotilla of barges which came in dangerous 


Nick v. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28430, June 26, 
1931. 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Applicant’s right of action against insurance com- 
pany for negligence in not issuing policy—Right of action in beneficiary after in- 
sured’s death—Survival of right of action— 


A person who had been designated as a beneficiary in an application for a life 
policy could not sue the insurance company for negligent failure to issue the policy 
after the death of the applicant, on the theory that he was the real party in interest, 
since the action was not an action in contract as to which a statute entitled the | 
real party in interest to bring an action was applicable but was an action in tort in | 
which the negligence charged was the failure to discharge a duty to the applicant, 
and to which the statute did not apply, and since the applicant's right of action for | 
such negligence survived only to his personal representative under thé statute of | 
survival. 





Stray v. Western States Life Insurance Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23104, July 3, 1931. | proximity to petitioner's boardwalk, and 
railroad had notice thereof from several 
| sources, including telephone message by & 


OFFICERS—Tenure of office—Effect of death of elected candidate before qualifica- 
tice on incumbent's term of office—Right to hold over— 


The county attorney of a county in Nebraska who had been elected for a four- 
year term was entitled, on the death of a person who had been elected to succeed 
him before such person had qualified by taking the oath of office and executing 
the official bond required by statutes, to hold over on qualifying anew for the term 
for which the deceased candidate had been elected, as against the claim of an 
appointee of the County Commissioners, since the death of the elected candidate 
did not create a vacancy, inasmuch as the term of office of the incumbent was not 
merely four years but included the period for which he was entitled to hold over 
under a statute directing him to hold office “until his successor is elected or ap- | 


certain civil engineer who was told the 
railroad had no definite plans with respect 
to the barges, was Circuit Court of Appeals 
warranted in finding that petitioner, owner 
of boardwalk, had notice of impending dan- 
ger and, in failing to take action to pre- 
vent barges from subsequently damaging 
boardwalk, was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, when it is claimed there was no evi- 
dence that such civil engineer had any 
connection with petitioner, or communi- 
cated with it, and there was no proof of 
contributory negligence, the question not 
having been raised at the trial.—Long Beach- 





" = ae on-the-Ocean, Inc., v. Pennsylvania R. R. 
pointed, and qualified”; he could requfife the County Commissioners to approve a | Co.. etc., No. 264; C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. 
proper official bond tendered by him for the purpose of qualifying him to hold over. | (24) 959; see Nos. 216, 244). 

Schroeder, St. ex rel. v. Swanson et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 37894, July 1, 1931. | FEDERAL TAXATION 

| Assessment and_ collection—Interest—1918 
| Act— 


Whether the Government was entitled to 
interest on income and excess profits taxes 
for 1920 at the rate of 1 per cent a month 
from the date a claim in abatement was 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


denied to the date the tax was paid —Mary- 
MASTER AND SERVANT—Employment contracts—Compensation—Contract to land Casualty Co. v. U.S., No. 260; ©. C. A. 
issue stock to general manager as compensation for service—Refusal of corporation 7 Cett- (49 F. (2d) 556). 
commission to permit issue of stock—Recovery of reasonable value of services— Deductions—Losses—Expiration,. of option 


rights—Mar. 1, 1913, value—192 
Where option warrants giving the holder 
the right to subscribe to common stock, 
which were acquired in 1911, expired in 1921, 
was the basis for determining the amount 


A California public utility company which had entered into a contract with its 
general manager to pay him as compensation for his services treasury stock of the 
par value of $200 per month was liable to the general manager for an amount 


. : , fe corvi . i Ty of loss in 1921 the cost or the Mar. 1, 1913 
equal to the reasonable value of his service on the refusal of the Railroad Com- value.--Mitchell v. Commissioner, No. 269: 
mission to permit the company to issue the stock under a California statute pro- Cc. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 697). 


hibiting the issuance of stock by a public utility without a permit from the Com- 
mission, since the agreement was not a contract to issue stock without a permit 
from the Commission, which would have been unenforcible, but was a contract for 
the performance of services which entitled the general manager, on the inability 
of the company to perform its part of the contract because not permitted to issue 


Gain or loss—Basis—i921 Act— 

Where the taxpaying corporation acquired 
property in 1920 and issued its stock there- 
for, did the property retain the same basis 
in the new corporation as in the old when 
the transfer was from one merging company 
to another.—Unaka and City National Bank 


| 
the stock which it had agreed to deliver to the general manager, to the reasonable | v. U. 8S. No. 261: C. C. A. 6, cert. (June 11, 
value of his services, under the doctrine that where services are performed for a 1931). 
consideration which turns out to be impossible of performance or unenforcible an | _ STATE TAXATION 
implied contract arises to pay the reasonable value of the services.—McGillycuddy | California—Corporate franchise tax based 


: | on net income—lInclusion of interest from 
(Calif. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 1271, Aug. 3, | tax exempt securities— 

Whether interest from 
curities may be included 
the California corporate franchise tax. 
Pacific Co., Ltd., v. Johnson, No. 270; Cal. 
Sup. Ct., appl. (6 U. S. Daily 346) 


v. Los Verjels Land and Water Co. 
1931. tax exempt se- 
. in the basis of 


Federal Taxation 


DEDUCTIONS—Expenses—Rent—Bonus or advance payment of rental— Mexico Repeals Wheat Decree 

A Mexican dicree published July 29 and 
effective immediately repeals the decree 
which established an absolute quarantine 
jagainst the importation of wheat into 
Mexico. The new decree empowers the 


The taxpayer entered into a lease of coal lands to run until all coal should be 
removed, which it was estimated would require several yeas; in addition to royal- 
ties, cash payments were made upon delivery of the lease in 1926 and on a fixed 
date in 1927; held that irrespective of whether such payments constituted advance 
payment of rent or bonus paid for the lease, they are not deductible in their en- 
tirety in 1926 and 1927, but should be apportioned throughout the life of the lease.— 


Eaton Coal Co. v. Commissioner, (C, C, A. 3.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1270, Aug. 3, 1931. disease.—(Department of Conamerce.) 





Summary of New Cases Filed Tax Status Fixe 
On Docket of Supreme Couré Yy Rentals Paid 
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For Coal Lands 


Payments Should Be Appor- 
tioned Throughout Life 
Of Lease, Court Finds in 
Federal Tax Case 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Baton Coat CoMPpaNny 
v. 
(COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Apnveals, Third Circuit, 
No. 4535. 


,On petition for review from the Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Before Woo.tey, Davis and THOMPSON, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 29, 1931 


TuHompson, Circuit Judge—This case 
comes up upon petition for review of a de- 
cision of the Board of Tax Appeals find- 
ing deficiencies in the petitioner’s income 
taxes for the years 1926 and 1927. 

On November 2, 1925, petitioner leased 
certain coal properties from the Shenango 
Furnace Company for a term of one year 
at a rental consisting of $40,000 in quar- 
terly payments of $10,000, a royalty upon 
the coal mined of 25 cents per ton, with a 
minimum royalty of $50,000, and payment 
of the taxes on the property. Y 

All payments made under the lease 
were deducted as expenses on the peti- 
tioner's income tax return for 1926 and 
were approved and allowed by the Com- 
missioner. On Nov. 14, 1926, the petitioner 
entered into a new lease for the same 
properties to run from Nov. 1, 1926, until 
all of the Pittsburgh vein of coal had been 
mined and removed. 

The new lease provided for payment of 
rental of $50,000 upon the execution and 
delivery of the lease and $51,250 on May 
1, 1927, for the payment of a royalty of 
13 cents per ton, with a minimum royalty 
of $26,000 per anum, for payment by the 
lessee of all taxes, and for payment to 
the lessor of one-half of the net profits of 
operation. The payments were made in 
accordance with the lease for each of the 
years 1926 and 1927. 


Deduction for Expense 


In its income tax returns, the petitioner 
deducted the sum of $50,000 as an expense 
of carrying on the business during the 
year 1926 and deducted $51,250 as a similar 
expense for the year 1927. The Commis- 
sioner disallowed each of the deductions 
aS an expense of the taxpayer’s business 
of the years 1926 and 1927, and apportioned 
the entire sum throughout the life lease 
ascertained by taking the petitioner’s esti- 
mate of the total tonnage of coal in the 
ground and dividing that by the average& 
tonnage of coal taken out per year. He 
gave as his reason therefor that those 
amounts represented a bonus “paid in 
connection with the attaining of the lease 
and should be capitalized and the cost re< 
covered over the life of the asset.’ 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that, 
whether the sums paid in each of the 
years 1926 and 1927 were considered a 
bonus or advance payment of rental, the 
payments should not be deducted in their 
entirety in those taxable years but should 
be spread over the years during which 
the lease would continue. 

The pertinent section of the Revenue 


| Act of 1926 is as follows: 


| services actually 


Sec. 234. (a) In computing the net in- 
come of a corporation subject to the tax 
imposed by section 230, there shall be ale 
lowed as deductions: 


(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or business, 
including a reasonable allowance for salar- 
ies or other compensation for personal 
rendered, and including 


| rentals or other payments required to be 


made as a condition to the continued use 
or possession of property to which the cor- 
poration has not taken or is not taking 
itle. or in which it has no equity. * * * 

(7) A reasonable allowance for the exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear of property used in the 
trade or business, including a reasonable 
allowance for obsolescence; 

(8) In the case of mines, oil and gas 
wells, other natural deposits, and timber, a 
reasonable allowance for depletion and for 
depreciation of improvements, according to 
the peculiar conditions in each case; such 
reasonable allowance in all cases to be made 
uffder rules and regulations to be pre- 


t 


| scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 


proval of the Secretary. In the case of 
leases the deductions allowed by this para- 
graph shall be equitably apportioned be- 


{| tween the lessor and lessee. 


Treasury Regulation 

The pertinent part of the Treasury De- 
partment Regulation prescribed in ac- 
cordance with the authority granted by 
that act, is as follows: 

Art. 110. Rentals——Where a leasehold is 
acquired for business purposes for a speci- 
fied sum, the purchaser may take as a de- 
duction in his return an aliquot part of 
such sum each year, based on the number 
of years the lease has to run. 

We perceive no ground for differing 
from the conclusions and rulings of the 
Commissioner and the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. It is clear that the payments of 
$50,000 in 1926 and $51,250 in 1927 did not 
constitute rental payments for their re- 
spective years but together represented 
the payment of a bonus or rental in ad- 
vance for the entire term of the lease, the 
length of which was determinable by the 
quantity of coal in the ground divided by 
the annual average output. The lease 
was to run until exhaustion of the coal. 
It is clearly evident, therefore, that those 
sums, together with the other payments 
specified in the lease constituted the con- 
sideration for a lease during the ‘entire 
period and that under the law and thei 
regulations, those sums must be appor- 
tioned as an expense over the whole term 
of the lease and are not deductible as a 
business expense of the years in which 
they were paid. Duffy v. Central R. R., 
268 U. S. 55. Galatoire Bros. v. Lines, 23 
F. (2d) 676. 

The petition is dismissed and the order 
and decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals affirmed. 


Applications Received 


Ministry of Agriculture to take the neces- | 


By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission relating beth to broad- 
casting and communications were made 
public Aug 1 as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

KFUL, The News Publishing Co., Galveston, 


Tex construction permit to make changes 
in equipment 

WKBV, Knox Battery & Electric Co.. Con- 
nersville, Ind., construction permit to move 


station from Connersville to near Richmond, 
Ind 

WIBA, Badger Broadcasting Co., Capitol 
City Bank Bidg., Madison, Wis., modification 
of license to increase power from 500 w., 
1 kw. local sunset, to 1 kw. day and night. 

KFJI, KFJI Broadcasters, Inc., Astoria, 
Oreg., construction permit amended to ree 
quest a change in frequency from 1,370 ke, 
to 1,210 ke. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KHSVE, National Air Transport, Inc., new 
license for aircraft on 3,106, 3,160, 3.166, 3.172, 
3.178. 5,570, 5.669 ke., 50 w . 

KHADW, KHAQJ, KHFLO. KHAEV. KHFJQ, 
KHATG, Pan American Airways. Inc., modi- 
fication of license for change in frequencies 
to 333, 500, 3,070, 5.690, 8.650. 1.688 kc 


Indian Paint Industry Grows 
The paint industry in India each year. 
is affording increasing competition to m= 


ported products. India produces in sub~« 
stantial quantities many of the basic raw 


sary steps for protection against wheat/ materials used in the manufacture of 
paint.—(Department of Commerce.) 














Utility Is Liable 





PUBLIC -UTILITIES 








Insurer Ordered 
To Explain Policy 


Municipal Court in New York 


To Executive for 
Value of Services “sks company to Clarify 
Disability Clause 


j | ee a | 
Agreement to Pay in Stock) See Seem, Gobo’. 
Not Void for Absence of) 4 iife 


insurance company which de-| 
— * : | fended an action -brought under the dis- | 
Commission’s Permit to 
Issue Securities 


| ability provisions of a life policy on the 
|ground that the insured had not fur- | 
nished satisfactory proof of continuance | 
of total disability has been ordered by | 
Justice William S. Katzenstein of the | 
| Municipal Court of the City of New York, 
First District, to place an interpretation 
and construction upon its policy provi- 
sions. The case is that of Weinstein v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of. the 
United States. 

The court directed the insurance com- 
pany to interpret the provisions of its 
policy as to the meaning of “satisfactory 
proof,” to advise the insured in advance 
| of trial what it claims to be “satisfactory 
| proof,” and after it has so interpreted 
lits policy, to point out in what respects 
if claims the proos which was submitted by 
the insured was not “satisfactory proof” | C € 
in order to substantiate its defense to! difficulties of police administration. 
the action. — ' __| No attempt is being made in this re- 

Alex Davis of Goldstein & Goldstein} port to give the facts as to criminality 
represents the plaintiff and Alexander &| among foreign born and the Negroes dis- 
Green appear for the defendant. , tinct from natives and whites. Other re- 

eae rennet |ports by and studies for this commission 
deal in detail with those subjects. 


There is here merely being pointed out 
that it requires a higher degree of exec-| 
utive ability, talent, and management of 
the police force and in the patrolmen 
than we have now, to grope with these 
great problems of lawlessness in our cities. 

In view of the diversity of non-English- | 
speaking nationals resident in our large 
cities, it seems to us important to suggest 
that more police officers should be on each 
force who are of such races and familiar 
with their language, habits, cutoms, and | 
cultural background. ‘Note 1.) 


Force of Secret Officers 
Seen as Need of Chief 


The chief should have a secret force of 
officers, known only to the chief and re- 
porting only to him, and be paid from a | 
contingent fund in his hands for such 
service. 

Without such a limited number of capa- 
ble detectives, unknown to the public and 
the members of the police force, it is and | 
will be practically’ impossible to secure 
the detection, arrest, and conviction of 
non-English-speaking criminals or those 
associating with or protecting them in 
their criminal careers. Such a force might | 
well be modeled upon that of the Secret 
Service of the United States, so effective 
against mail robbers and counterfeiters. 

6. There are too many duties cast upon 
each officer and patrolman. This is the 
outcome of the transition from rural or 
smal-town policing to city communities. 

As the urban population increased, no 
diversification was made in the duties of 
officers or patrolmen. Numbers were added 
to the force as the exigencies of the time 
required without changing the duty of the 
officer to watch for breaches of all laws 
and ordinances. This system is virtually in 
existence in all police forces. It was and 
is too much a bruden upon the capacity 
of the individual officer and his superiors. 
It gives opportunity for graft and oppres- 
sion which a different system, created and 
maintained in consonance with modern 
conditions and needs, would have avoided. 


~ 

[Continued from Page 2.] ' 
| if it were confronted with the situation | 
oo Chicago.” | 

These words, written 11 years ago, are 
no less true today. 

In 1920 New York had a foreign-born | 
population of 41 per cent and Chicago} 
|29 per cent. We have not the census} 
figures of 1930 before us for New York, 
but for Chicago, by the census for that 
city just made public, the foreign born 
number 24.9 per cent ,or in absolute num- | 
bers, 842,057. ‘ Added to the difficulties | 
concerning the foreign born, the influx 
| of large numbers of Negroes to our north- 
ern cities has measurably added to the 


San Francisco, CALIF. | 
V. T. McGtILLycuppy 
v. 
Los VersELS LAND AND WATER COMPANY. | 
California Supreme Court. | 
S. F. No. 13462. 
Appeal from Superior Court, City and 
County of San Francisco. 
Evan J. Hucues and James D. MEREDITH 
for appellant; OrviLLe C. Pratt Jr. and 
Georce F. Jones for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 


July 16, 1931 

Lanopon, J.—This is an action to re- 
cover compensation for services performed 
by plaintiff. The essential facts are few 
and not disputed. On June 16, 1913, by 
resolution of the board of directors of de- 
fendant corporation, plaintiff, the presi- 
dent of said corporation, was appointed 
general manager, his compensation to be 
treasury stock of the par value of $200 
per month. He rendered the services 
called for in the contract, but the rail- 
road commission denied the application of 
the corporation to issue the said stock, 
and none was ever received by him. 

On Aug. 25, 1920, a resolution was passed 
at a directors’ meeting, terminating the 
original provision for compensation and 
placing plaintiff on a salary of $25 per 
month. On Dec. 11, 1924, another resolu- 
tion was passed, reaffirming the resolution 
of Aug. 25, 1920, and acknowledging liabil- 
ity of plaintiff under the resolution of 
June 16, 1913. Plaintiff continued to per- 
form until April 25, 1925. No | 
tion was ever received by him. This ac- 
tion was commenced on Dec. 11, 1926. The 
trial court found that the reasonable value 
of plaintiff’s services over the various pe- 
riods covered by the agreements was 
$7,800, and accordingly gave judgment for | 
him in that sum. Defendant appeals, 
contending that the contract to pay com- 
pensation in stock was.unenforceable be- 
cause illegal, and that any claim for the 
reasonable value of the services rendered 
was barred by the statute of limitations. 

Effect of Contract 

The first proposition may be briefly dis- 
posed of. It is true, of course, that de- 
fendant corporation, being a public util- 
ity, could not issue stock without the per- 
mission of the railroad commission (Pub- 
lic Utilities Act, sec. 52; Deering’s Gen- 
eral Laws, Act 6336, p. 2724), and a con- 
tract for the issuance of such stock with- 
out a permit would be unenforceable. But 
the contract involved herein has no such 
object, as we view it. It is an agreement 
for the performance of certain services, 
the consideration being specified as stock 
of a certain value. 

The record shows that when the con- 
tract was made both plaintiff and the di- 
rectors believed that the stock could be 
issued. The agreement, therefore, is quite 
distinct from a contract to purchase stock 
to be issued without a permit, where the 
object of the contract—purchase of the 
stock—is in violation of the law. Here 
the object—performance of personal serv- 
ices—was legal, and the payment of the 
specified compensation was rendered im- 
possible by the decision of the railroad 
commission that the stock might not be 
issued. 

In such a case it certainly does not fol- 
low that defendant corporation, having 
received the benefit of full performance 
by plaintiff, may entirely escape liability. 
It cannot, of course, be required to issue 
the stock. But where services are per- 
formed for a consideration which turns 
out to be impossible of performance or 
unenforceable, an implied contract arises 
to pay the reasonable value of the serv- 
ices. (See 3 Williston on Contracts, 3351, 
sec. 1972.) 

Statute of Limitations 

The other contention of defendant is 
that the claim of plaintiff is either wholly 
or partly barred by the statute of limita- 
tions, and that no acknowledgment of the 
Obligation has been made sufficient to toll 
the statute or revive the debt. A brief 
review of the facts shows that this is 
wholly untenable. The contract was made 
on June 16, 1913, by resolution of the 
board of directors. This contract was ap- 
parently terminated on Aug. 25, 1920. The 
right of action based upon it was subse- 
quently barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. 

However, on Dec. 11, 1924, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: “It is under- 
stood and agreed by the directors that the 
stock salary of two hundred dollars per 
month, par value, authorized to be paid 
Manager McGillicuddy at the Directors 
Meeting of June 13th, 1913, was proper 
and continued up to September Ist, 1920, 
and is hereby acknowledged as a debt 
due Manager McGillycuddy, payable in 
stock of the Los Verjels Land and Water 
Company at par value.” . 

Another resolution passed at the same 
meeting reaffirmed the resolution of Aug. 
25, 1920, in which it was specified that 
plaintiff receive $25 per month for his 
services after that time. The effect of 
these resolutions was to revive the barred 





Insurance Policies 


Of Railroad Union 
Ruled Enforceable 


‘Missouri Supreme Court 
Holds Organization May 
Be Sued to Compel Ful- 
fillment of Contracts 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 1. 

The Missouri Supreme Court, Division 
One, July 28 ruled that insurance con- 
tracts issued by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
read Trainmen are enforceable and the 
grand lodge of that organization may be 
sued to compel enforcement of such con- 
tracts. 

The ruling was in an appeal from the 
St. Louis Circuit Court on a suit brought 
by W. H. Steed and C. B. Clark, who 
started action against the brotherhood to 
enforce the provisions of insurance poli- 
cies issued by the union to members, after 
these policies had been cancelled by the 
brotherhood. 

The union, when the suit was called for 
trial, filed a demurrer on the grounds that 
it was a voluntary unincorporated associa- 
tion and therefore not actionable at law. 
The demurrer was upheld by the St. Louis 
court, which decision was overruled by the 
Supreme Court and the case remanded for 
trial. 


Provisions of Law 


The opinion, written by Commissioner 
John T. Sturgis, points out that the Mis- 
souri law does not specifically make volun- 
tary or unincorporated associations suable 
entities in the courts. It points out that 
int 1928 the Supreme Court held uncon- 
stitutional a law designed to subject such 
associations to court suits in the same 
manner as corporations, because of a de- 
fect in the title of the act. The opinion 
states, however, that when “such an as- 
sociation engaged in. the insurance busi- | 
ness and issued insurance contracts, it 
can be sued in Missouri courts to enforce 
any provision of such contracts.” 

Commissioner Sturgis said that the 
court was not impressed with the argu- 
ment that the Missouri laws were so de- 
ficient that large associations like the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen could 
carry on business in the State, make in- 
surance contracts, collect thousands of 
dollars in premiums and dues, but when 
brought into court “to answer a violation 
of or a refusal to perform contracts they 
can defy the court to afford a remedy by 
asserting their legal nonentity and want 
of capacity to be sued.” 

Status of Defendant 

The opinion further states: 

“It is an absurdity to say that the de- 
fendant can make contracts of insurance 
but cannot be sued thereon. If the de- 
fendant has legal capacity to make a ton- 
tract of insurance it has legal capacity to 
be sued thereon. If it is a legal entity 
when making such contracts, it retains 
such legal entity when sued thereon. 
When sued on such contracts in the name 
which it has used in making the same, it 
ought not be allowed to say that it is a 
mere myth—an intangible nonentity in- 
capable of being sued. 

“All that we need hold in the present 
case is that when such an incorporated 
association engages in this State and else- 
where in the business of insuring its mem- 
bers to whom it issues insurance contracts, 
and from whom it collects premiums, then 
such association may be sued in the courts 
of this State, in the name in which they 
contract and do business, on causes of ac- 
tion growing out of and based upon such 
contracts.” 


Chicago Police Survey 
Is Cited by Commission 


There should have been segregations of 
patrolmen under designated officers who 
would have charge of prevention and de- 
tection of specified crimes, the officer to 
report to the chief or his assistant on his 
activities. The same system which has 
made the Post Office and great business 
corporations a success can and may be ef- 
fectively applied to each large police force. 

The recent complte survey of the Chi- 


*For an account of the number of first and 
second gefteration foreign-born in the per- 
sonnel of the enforcement agencies in several 
American cities, see this Commission's Report 
on Crime and the Foreign Born, No. 14, pp 
183-187 





The report to the Commission on “Police 
Conditions in the United States” covers the 
subjects of the police executive, selection 
and training of personnel, communication 
and equipment, records, crime prevention, 
police service and the State, and the sum- 
mary and conclusions of those making the 
report. 

“There can be no denial,” it is stated 
“that policing the community is the most 
complex and most difficult task that con- 
fronts administrative officials. Particularly 
is this true in the United States where 
legislative bodies have aped upon the 
police innumerable regulatory and inhibi- 
tory measures. Many of these are ill-ad- 
vised and absolutely unenforceable. 

“Quite aside from their uneforcibility is 
| the hostile attitude of the public, not only 
toward these regulations, but also toward 


Kansas Issues Warning 


obligation. They fully meet the test laid the police This attitude 1 a : 
down ir Clunin v. First Federal Trust Co.,, , ar T rence — e police. This attitude is a serious handi- 
189 Calif 248 Suit having been Against ( nlic ense¢ d Insure rs cap to law enforcement and a great ob- 
commenced within two years” after Topeka, KANs., Aug. 1 stacle to good police administration It 
they were adopted it is unneces- panos = , also. provides one of the important 
sary to consider whether the four-year The State Insurance Commissioner. reasons for exercising more care in the se- 
atat ; . Charles F. Hobbs, has issued a second lection of executives.” 


statute applying to written contracts, or 
the two-year statute applying to obliga- 
tions not evidenced by a writing, governs 
the present action. 

Defendant finds fault with the first reso- 
lution of Dec. 11, 1924, claiming that it 
was merely a conditional promise to pay 
in stock, and not in money. Properly 
construed, however, the resolution is an 
acknowledgment of a debt, and, more spe- 
cifically, an acknowledgment of the ob- 
ligations incurred under the contract of 
June 13, 1913. 


warning against the methods used by non- 
admitted insurance companies in solicit- 
ing business in Kansas. Many of these 
unlicensed companies are using radio 
broadcasting as an advertising medium, 
according to Commissioner Hobbs, and 
this is illegal. 

“The insurance laws of Kansas spe- 
cifically provide that no person, firm, cor- 
poration or association shall do any act 
toward transacting the business of insvr- | 
ance in this State unless such person, | 


: firm, corporation or association has re- 
The effect of the acknowledgment can- ceived written authority from the Insur- | 


not be defeated on the theory that it ” : | 
only admits the obligation to pay in stock a Commissioner Hobbs | 
any more than the obligation under the S#%¢. 

original contract can be wholly defeated 
because of the stock provision. We think 
that this acknowledgment revived the ob- 
ligation of the original contract, what- 
ever it was; and, as we have seen, it was 
the obligation to pay the reasonable value The Federal Trade Commission's calen- | 
of the services rendered when the stock|dar of public hearings fer the week of 
provision became impossible to perform. | Aug. 3, is as follows: 


Qualifications for Office 
Of Chief Misunderstood 


The fact that there is a wide variation 
in the per capita cost of police depart- 
ments is said to be “sufficient alone to 
raise a suspicion that our departments are | 
not organized on a scientific basis.” It is 
declared to be questionable where there are 
justifiable reasons for the wide difference 
in cost of police protection to be found in 
this country. 

Among the popular misconceptions con- 
| cerning police chiefs which it is said must 
| be eradicated is “the belief generally held 
that any person who has average intelli- 
gence and is honest can satisfactorily dis- 
charge the duties of a police executive 
Every occupation and profession has been 
drawn upon to produce a Moses to lead 
the police out of the wilderness. 

“One of our jate former Presidents made 
lit}le or no impression during the several 


Week’s Hearings Listed 
®y Trade Commission 


It is also contended by defendant that} Hearings in the investigation of the cotton- 
there are variances between the allega- | seed inquiry will continue Aug. 3, in Shreve- 


; ; year’ serv i f one} 
; © com F ; | port, La. years he served as commissioner 0 | 
tions of th plaint the findings, and Testimony will be taken in cases in which|of our large police departments. A well- 
the proof. We have examined the record complaints have been issued by the Com-| known general’s experience in another | 
and are satisfied that the proof sufficiently | mission, as follows: 


large city is familiar to newspaper read- | 


supports the findings. Bagedonow, Inc., of New York; Aug. 3, 






The judgment is affirmed. New York; Aug. 7, Boston; alleged misrepre- > The ee eaeees trained 
We concur: PRESTON, J.; SHENK, J,; | Alden “trial examiner: Robert H. Winn, com- ” naa —_— — - eevee . 
SEAWELL, J.; RicuHarps, J.; CurtTISs, J.;| mission's attorney. Docket 1923 No single factor, according to the re- 
Waste, C. J. | United Tailoring Co., Inc., and others, of | port, has contributed so greatly to police 

—-—- = - —--- New York g ms ORO: ae sed erenre- demoralization as has the practice of lim- 

ve "i - ss sentation in sale of men’s clothing; John , iting the tenure of department heads. “Not 

p : é > Be tt. trial <aminer; James M rinso = . a 

World Zine Session Called | Bennett. trial examiner; James M. ‘Brinson. | Yott ‘this stupid practice is discontinued 

Having as its chief objective the reduc-| Beacon Manufacturing Co., of New Bedford, | can we ever hope to make material prog- 

tion of present zinc production by about | Mass.; Aug. 4, Philadelphia; Aug. 6. New York;! ress in police procedure in this country. 

45 per cent, an international meeting of | AUS. 7. Boston: alleged. miwepresentation in| Regardless of ability, a department head 

_, a see mein aminer: Henry C. Lank, Commission's ai- | one — to oe enacentes tet 
of Germany, England, Australia, Norway,)|torney. Docket 1873 a large police department in e br 

Belgium, Canada, France, Mexico, Poland| Goodyear Manufacturing Co., of Kansas| period that he is permitted to serve the 

and Spain was opened on July 10 at Os-| City: Aug. 5, Kansas City; Aug. 7, Chicago; | neople. It takes an executive many years 





tend, Belgium.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; P. B. More-|t© become acquainted with the problems 


alleged misrepresentation in sale of coats; 
house, Commission's attorney, Docket os | 








|cf crime. 


Contributing Causes 





cago police, made by competent experts | that has taken place in the police world 
ommittee,) in the last 35 years,” according to the re- 
division | port, “is the establishment of the police 


and published under a citizens’ 
has graphically set forth such 
of duties and coordinated resposibility to 
the chief. It is the only detailed, author- 
itative survey made of any large police 
force which we have in America. It is a 
volume of nearly 300 pages. It suggests a 


working outline of the organization, man- | 
| agement, and control of a police force re- 


quired under modern conditions in every 
good-sized city, and which, if substantially 


adopted, would make the police of such a! 


city an efficient force. 

A chapter of the following study is given 
to crime prevention by the police, which 
is becoming more and more a part of their 
manifold duties, but we make no comment 
upon that, referring to the chapter as to 
what has been and is being.done in that 
regard. 

The study was prepared by Mr. David G. 
Monroe and Mr. Earle W. Garrett, re- 
search assistants, department of political 
science, the University of Chicago, under 
the direction of Mr. August Vollmer. The 
latter writes 
tical experience, as he is 
been since 1905 Chief of Police of Berke- 
ley, Calif. He reorganized the police de- 
partment of San Diego in 1917 and of Los 
Angeles in 1923-24. He was police con- 
sultant of Habana, Cuba, and of Detroit 
in 1926, and one of the organizers of the 
Southern California Academy of Crim- 
inology. 

We regret that we have been unable to 
include in this report a careful analysis 
of the important literature on the subject 
and an account of the most advanced 
methods employed in other countries. This 
literature, we may say, shows that police 
is rapidly becoming a scientific procedure, 
in which men are given professional edu- 
cation, are trained to use the latest re- 
scurces of modern science and to employ 
trained intelligence as a substitute for that 
of mere force which is too often regarded 
as the chief reliance of the policeman 
The lesson of this literature is distinctly 
hopeful both for the improvement of our 
police forces and for the efficiency of the 
police as an instrument for the restraint 
We have nevertheless felt that 
it would be helpful to suggest the more 
glaring evils of the present police systems 
ir. America and tu indicate the lines along 
which immediate improvements, adapted 
to our conditions, may be begun. 


Lack of Authority 


Said to Be One Cause 

This commission has no authority to 
make recommendations to city officials as 
to how they shall reorganize or remodel 
their police forces to bring them into line 
with day conditions of efficiency 
in the discharge of their duties to keep 
the peace and protect the lives and prop- 
erty of its citizens. It can but state the 
facts as they have been developed in many 
surveys and the study herewith submitted. 

The facts largely speak for themselves. 
We do, however, commend to city officials 
and the intelligeiit public generally de- 
sirous of’police beiterment, the conclusions 
formulated by Mr. Vollmer, as a practi- 
cal police administrator of many years’ 
experience, and by Mr. David G. Monroe 
and Mr. Earl W. Garrett, his research 
assistants, for the remodeling of the police 
force to present day needs in detecting, 
arresting, and bringing to justice the gang 
and politician-protected criminals as well 
as the ordinary run of criminals, all so 
menacing to everyday life of the citizens 

(Signed) George W. Wickersham, Chair- 


present 


man; Henry W. Anderson; Newton D 
Baker; Ada IL. Comstock; William I 
Grubb: William S. Kenyon; Frank J. 


Loesch; Kenneth Mackintosh; Paul J. Mc- 
Cormick; Roscoe Pound. 


Policin g Communities Is Described 
As Difficult Administrative Task 


of the political, social and economic prob- 
lems of the city he serves.” 

Longer tenure of police chiefs is de- 
clared necessary also to maintain any at- 
tained efficiency of a police force. “Con- 
stant leadership turnover,” it is stated, “is 
certain to produce demoralization.” No 
factor, it is commented, is “more certain 
to make the police department the play- 
thing of crooked politicians than the 
American practice of appointing police 
chiefs for a short definite period or an 
indefinite period without security of ten- 
ure. 

“In cities where the chief must be 
blindly obedient to orders from the mayor, 
and where that dignitary in some in- 
stances fs the political creature of killers 
and crooks of every conceivable charac- 
ter, administration of police affairs must 


rom the abundance of prac- | 
now and hasj| 
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| Defects in Modern Police Systems - _ 
Blamed Partly on Political Influences 


Wickersham Report Cites Insecure Tenure of Executives and 
Lack of Efficient Subordinate Officers and Patrolmen as 


| but the social service worker of the com- 


;successfully inaugurated the use of the 


{or special ability and charge them with 


INSURANCE 


— — oe 


{alone should be the criterion and, while 
experience in actual police service seems 
more likely to give the best preparation, 
suitable material should be sought wher- 
ever available. ‘The intricacies of police 
work make it possible for the unwary out- 
sider, as chief, to pledge himself to poli- 
cies which are directly against the interest 
of society. 

Police executives are too much subject 
to the whims of the uninformed and emo- 
tional populace. Great harm is done the 
rank and file by 


by its anticipation as well as by its ac- 
tuality. The chief must be retained in 





‘for the good of the service. 


The police recruit must be a man of 
intelligence and ability to successfully dis- 
charge the duties placed upon him. He 
must be honest and healthy to résist 
temptation and disease. 


In Los Angeles more than 50 per cent 
of the policemen were without a high- 
school education. Intelligence tests in 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
and Cleveland revealed that 
mately 75 per cent of the personnel were 
below the minimum grade considered es- 
sential for a patrolman, to say nothing 
of the officer requirements. 

A patrolman should be young enougr 
to learn his duties easily and have no 
police record of serious offenses. He should 
be able to furnish satisfactory character 
references. In turn, his pay, working hours, 


school which has gradually. grown out of 
the changing duties of the policeman who | 
is no longer the suppressor of crime aolne, 


munity as well. 


“This, combined with the scientfic meth- 
ods of modern criminal, makes impera- 
tive a type of training which the police 
manual and walking a beat does not and 
cannot give to the recruit.” 

The report discusses training methods, 
and, in particular, the four police schools 
maintained at Louisville, Ky., New York, 
Cincinnati, and Berkeley, Calif. The es- 
tablishment of State supported and con- 
trolled schools for police is declared neces- 
sary. University cooperation is also said 
to offer promise for the future. 


Present-day conditions require new com- 
munication systems, accerding to the re- 
port. The old call systems should be sup- 
plemented, it is stated, by teletype serv- | 
ice and radio. “The call box and teletype 
are excellent in so far as every police au- 
thority can be ultimately notified in the 
least possible time. It does not, however, 
provide, except by chance, for those au- 
thorities to be on the scene of the crime 
at a few moments’ notice. | 

“The gap is supplied by the third, and by 
all odds the most important, of the sys- 
tems of call and recall—the radio.” A 
new era is said to have come with the ad- 
vent of the radio-equipped patrol car. 
State police systems are also noted to have 


vision, 
just. 


and pension should be fair and 


Signal Systems Declared 


Of Great Importance 

Signal systems are of great importance 
and should be as modern as the commun- 
ity can afford. Call boxes, recall signal 


devices, telephones, teletype, and radio 
offer all that can be desired in communi- 
cation systems, 

The training offered, except in a very 
small number of cities, is negligible. A 
means of giving the policeman, in the 
small city as well as the large, proper 
training, must be adopted. State-wide 
supervision of police schools, employment 
of the zone system, the establishment of 
standard; of instruction and curriculum 
must inevitably be adopted if our police 
systems are to cope with the crime con- 
| ditions of today. 

Records should be kept of all significant 
police work for the purposes of reference, 
control, and formation of strategic plans. 
Uniformity should be attained in order 
that results may be made comparable. 
|The future of effective police work is 
even more dependent on reliable records 
that the present. 

Crime prevention is the borderland of 
police administration. Treatment of the 
juvenile delinquent is its area of most 
orofitable endeavor; the employment of the 
policewoman is recognized as productive 
here as well as in cases involving women 
of all ages. The necessary contacts with 
social agencies are found to be well-han- 
dled by women police. 

The efficient operation of a State police 


teletype service. 


Need of Adequate 


But Simple Records 

The need of adequate but simple records 
is emphasized in the report. Every police 
department, it is stated, of “any consider- 
able size should maintain a centralized | 
records bureau with a responsible compe- | 
tent officer at its head. 

Crime prevention, as well as crime de- 
tection, should be the purpose of police 1 
departments, according to the report. 
Crime prevention should be directed not 
only to protection of property, it is stated, 
but as well toward prevention of offenses 
by persons. “No city of considerable size 
can afford to be without a unit which will 


devote its whole time to crime prevention. | force js recognized, especially in rural | 
“Such a unit must receive official rec- | areas The inadecuacy of the sherift- | 
ognition in large enough measure to Com- | constable system is obvious and the need 


mand respect from the members of the | for 
force and other community agencies. The 
workers must be trained in interviewing 
delinquents and handling the delicate 
problems of adjustment which are a part 


of the daily routine.” The work of women Conclusions Reached 


police in this particular is pointed out in ; She 
the report. By the Commission 


The protection of rural communities by 
a State police force is recommended in 
the report. Many advantages of such a 
force, and the success attained thereby in 
several States, are shown. Approval is 
given to the establishment of State bu- 


stressed, 


should be 
ganization. 


removed from the police or- 


be selected at large for competence, 
of the States, for detection and preven- 
tion of crime. 
such an agency, according to the report. 
The summary and conclusions contained 
in the report to the Commission on police 


conditions follow in full text: 
Multiplication of Duties 
Contributing Factors 


The failure of pelice departments 
throughout the United States to provide 


a public hearing. 
3. Patrolmen should be able to rate a 
“B” on the Alpha fest, be able-bodied 


measure 5 feet 9 inches tall, and be be- 
tween 21 and 31 years of age. These re- 
quiremets may be disregarded by the chief 
for good and sufficient reasons. 

4. Salaries should permit decent living 
standards, housing should be adequate, 
adequate patrol in all sections of their re- eight hours of work, ope day off weekly, 
idaties is dusts part to | Snnual vacation, fair sick leave with pay, 
‘ : 8 Just accident and death benefits when in 
the multiplication of duties with which | performance of duty, reasonable pension 
they are charged. Traffic problems have | Provisions on an actuarial basis. 
steadily increased with the growth of the! 5. Adequate training for recruits, offi- 
automobile industry, requiring more and cers, and those already on the roll is 
more officers for traffic duty. imperative. 

Vice, gambling, liquor, and narcotic 6. The communication system should 
problems of the most complex variety ab- : 
sord the time of many men. Yet we take 
men of mediocre caliber without training 


communities 


responsibility for these 
problems. 

Legislatures have massed unenforceable 
laws upon the statute books which only - 
serve to bring the police into disrepute 
with the people when they attempt to do 


their sworn duty. The absence of scien- 


solving intricate 


tific principles of administration result in + Companies Shows $2. 
great disparities among the police organi- a 
zations of the country. : 

The general incompetence of chiefs Atpany, N. Y., Aug. 1. 
themselves is due to the American custom Stock and mutual fire and marine in- 


oi entrusting the office to most any average surance companies doing business in New 
person. Even persons of superior ability York showed a reduction in income and in 


in other lines of work have failed to make assets last year, the State Superintendent | 


satisfactory records as police administra- 
tors. The difficult problems of the police 
demand expert ability of a high order in 
any Uirecting head. 

The chief is the 24-hour servant of the 


of Insurance, George S. Van Schaick, has 
just disclosed in presenting a summary of 
the first volume of the 72nd report of the 
Insurance DepaNment now in press. 
Aggregate assets of 309 joint stock and 


of necessity sink to the level of the con- public, must often depend upon incompe- 75 mutual fire and marine companies were 


trolling influences.” 
Suggested Appointment 
Under The Civil Service 

It is suggested that the police chief be 
appointed under civil service procedure and 
that Khe “be surrounded with every protec- 
tion civil service device imaginable” in 
order to secure to him tenure of office and 
preclude removal without just cause. 


“Better by far under the present scheme 
of government to protect the department 
head by civil service provision than the 
other members of the force. However, 
this statement should not be construed to 
mean that civil service protection should 
be removed from the other members of the 
force. What we wish to emphasize is that 
al. efforts to sever the tie that binds police 
to politicians must fall unless the head is 
completely removed by suitable civil 
service protection provisions from the 
power of political bosses.” 

Better method; of selecting and training 
police officers are outlined in the report. 
“Proper qualifications, careful selection, 
scientific training, thorough police school- 
ing, certain tenure of office, singly or to- 
gether, seem total strangers in the major- 
ity of our departments,” according to the 
report. 

“Only in recent years has it come to be 
recoynized that something more than a 
police manual, a uniform, a club, a revol- 
ver, and a fair degree of brute strength 
is needed to transform a recruit into an 
efficient policeman.’ 


| With other persona!l-profit seekers and plot 


tent subordinates for the execution of im- | $2,633,724,081 as of Dec. 31, 1930, a loss of 


portant duties, aid must meet the con- | $246.924,832-Fire premium income fell off 
flicting criticisms of the people. Some of $78,318,063, other premium income $23,666,- 
the public apparently believe that com- 515 and total incume $244,432,924. Surplus 


plete eradication of vice is possible while of the companies at the end of the year 
cthers 





desire a wide-open city; between was $962,944,159, a decrease of $171,112,- 
these poles are all degrees of opinion, de- 426. Capital was $423,757,033, a gain of 
pending upon the information or personal $12,554,755 


An authorized summary of the report 
issued by Mr. Van Schaick follows in full 
text: 

George 8S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 


interest of the group. The chief can never 
be right in the eyes of all. 


Knowledge of Law Held vn 


Necessary to Policeman / 


The handling of groups whose attitude assets, pec. 31 
toward the Government may differ radi- | Liabilities 


Capital 
cally from the average requires a well-ad- Sureies 


vised technique. Here brawn without brain | Fire premium income 
Other premium income 
tails. A clear knowledge of the law must Total income ......... ......-.+++5 


Fire losses paid 


be at the instant command of the police- 61) or insses paid 


man; he can not guess—he must KNOW. | Total disbursements ........ccccocccecccceces 
He is personally liable for his mistakes Fire risks written in year .......+ee++: 
The chief is beset by all sorts of sharpers Other risks written In year ....seeeeesereeeees 
Total in force end of year 


who hope to make capital out of his ac- 
quaintance. If he avoids them he incurs 


In addition to the above companies, 19 
their enmity and they soon join forces 


Lloyds and interinsurers associations show 
. : assets of $28,323,981; liabilities, $8,855,905; 
tc turn him out of office. He must know premium income, $10,593,080; lossts paid, 
how to anticipate the popular will and) ¢4 460.820. 


make a show of falling in step. 

The executive must be a leader, able to 
win the loyalty of subordinates. Changes 
will be effected slowly because of the re- 
sistence of human nature to innovations, 
hence the chief must remain in office long 
enough to carry out his objectives. Sub- 
ordinates must be upheld when they are 


The estimate of a reliable authority 
| gives total fire risks carried in the United 
States as $201,000,000,000. 

The total of fire premiums received in 
New York State during 1930 by joint- 
stock and mutual companies was $94,004,- 
489; fire losses incurred, $45,744,011. 


Multiplication of Duties ° right and disciplined when wrong and Ocean marine premiums received by 
1 ° P " these measures must be just and perma- joint-stock and mutual companies in New 

Contributing Factor nent. York totaled $29,283,644; losses incurred, 
The great majority oi poiice are de- An executive must qualify as one who $16,025,144. 

clared not suited either by temperatment,!*nows the secret ways of politics, crimi- All premiums other than fire and ocean 

training or educaticn for their position | nals, and human nature if he is to enjoy marine received by joint-stock and mu- 
In order to provide a higher class of |/@rge success. He must know the pressure | tual companies !n New York, including 

personnel, the report states that it is|Sroups, their objectives and their tools. motor vehicle, aircraft, inland navigation, 


necessary to offer greater inducements in| He must know his men and how to recog- 


increased compensation, provisions for 
benefit compensation, vacation facilities, 
and other things. 


, tornado, windsorm, hail, sprinkler leakage, 
nize merit. His policies must prevail over | earthquake, ‘ete, $40,311,812; losses in- 
long periods .of time to be really fruitful. | curred, $21,068,875. 


The selection of a police executive should| ‘Total amount. of.fire risks written by 


of crime, vice, and traffic, to say nothing’ “Perhaps the most important change’be a matter of infinite care, Competence! joint-stock and mutual companies of New| York City, 
¢ 





t frequent changes of | 
chiefs, for the usual “shake-up” paralyzes | 


office long enough to accomplish his plans | 


appyoxi- | 


vacation, day off, sick leave, accident pro- | 


a central State agency for the clearing 
of police information, and the development | 
of a police consciousness in the schools, is 


1. The corrupting influence of politics | 


2. The head of the department should 
a 
reaus, now in operation in nearly half | leader, preferably a man of considerable 
police experience, and removable from of- 
Every State should have fice only after preferment of charges and | aamammaaiees oer 


{and of good character, weigh 150 pounds, | 


Fire and Marine Insurance Com panies 
In New York Suffer Decrease of Assets 





SUPERVISION 
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Deposit Required 
Of Surety Firms 
For Bail Bonding 


Illinois Attorney General 

Rules Licensed Company 
| Not Exempt From Provi- 
| sions of 1931 Law 


| 





| SPRINGFIELD, Itv., Aug. 1, 
| A surety company licensed to do busi- 
ness in Illinois must deposit $5,000 in se- 
curities in order to write bail bonds under 
the provisions of the 1931 act regulating 
the bail bond business in the State, At- 
torney General Oscar E. Carlstrom has 
just held in an opinion to the Director of 
Trade and Commerce, Leo H. Lowe. The 
company had contended that the deposit 
requirement applied only to professional 
bondsmen, but Mr. Carlstrom ruled that 
there is nothing in the act which defi- 
nitely exempts corporations from making 
oo deposit. The opinion follows in full 
ext: 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of July 20 
concerning the law passed by the last 
General Assembly which regulates the 
business of giving bail in criminal and 
quasicriminal cases and providing for the 
licensing of persons, firms or corporations 
to engage in that business and providing 
certain penalties. You state in your letter 
that among other applications received 
for licenses under this act is one received 
from the Greater City Surety & Indem- 
nity Corporation. a New York corporation, 
licensed under the insurance laws of the 


State of Illinois to write business in this 
State. 


Company's Contention 

You state further that this company 
contends that the requirement of the 
| Above act regarding the deposit of $5,000 
In securities does not apply to surety com- 
panies which are regulated by and are 
under the supervision and control of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 
| You enclose a copy of letter received from 
this company in which the assistant sec- 
retary of the company states as follows: 

“It has been our opinion, however, that 
this requirement did not apply to surety 
companies who are regulated by and are 
under the supervision and control of your 
department, but applied only to ‘profes- 
Sional bondsmen,’ to use the language of 
the statute, by whom is meant, we believe, 
| individuals who have heretofore been sub- 
Ject to no supervision and control, but 
who have been carrying on a business of 
giving bail bonds. I think it is signifi¢ant 
that the statute uses the language ‘pro- 
ae bondsmen’ and does not spes 
cifically say surety com - 
porations,” y panies or cor 

Section 1 of the act above men 
Provides as follows: — 

Any person, firm 
court having criminal jurisdietion: or ; our 
criminal or quasi-criminal action or proceed 
ing who shall for another deposit cash, bonds 
and/or other securities or execute as surety 
any bond or recognizance who within a period 
of one month prior thereto shall have made 
Such @ deposit or given such bail in more 
than two cases not arising out of the same 
transaction and shall have charged a fee or 
|other compensation therefor, shall be deemed 
| to be engaged in the business of giving bail. 

Licensing Required 

The provisions of the act prohibit the 
doing of the business of giving bail with- 
out the procurement of a license from the 
|Director of Trade and Commerce, and 
provide for the revocation of such license 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1,1 








| provide for call boxes, telephones, recall 
;System, and (in appropriate circume 
| Stances) teletype and radio. 

7. Records should be complete, adequate, 
but as simple as possible. They should 
be used to secure administrative control 
lof investigations and of department units 
lin the interest of efficiency. 
| 8. A crime-prevention unit should be 
|established if circumstances warrant this 
} action, and qualified women police should 
| be engaged to handle juvenile delinquents’ 
{and women's cases. 
| 9, State police forces should be estab- 
| lished in States where rural protection of 
| this character is required. 

10. State bureaus of criminal investiga- 
tion and information should be established 
lin every State. 








Aggregate Summary of 309 Joint Stock and 75 Mutual 


16,924,832 Reduction 


{of Insurance, has in press the first volume 
of the 72nd report of the Department, 
dealing with the varied lines transacted by 
fire and marine insurance companies and 
summarizing the 1930 statement of such 
companies authorized in New York State 
as audited by the Department. An abstract 
of each company statement is presented 
and the entire business of the companies 
is summarized in tabular form. 

_ The volume is pretaced with the super- 
intendent’'s report of the ,1931 Legislature, 
in the form of text and tables, reviewing 
the activities of the year 1930. The 1931 
insurance legislation will be shown in a 
later volume. 

The aggregate business of 309 joint-stock 
and 75 mutual fire and marine companies 
authorized in New York State during 1930, 
and their condition at the end of that year, 
are summarized as follows: 


Aggregates for Gain or 
1930 Loss for Year 
ccetawnxes ae $2,633,724,081 —$246 924,832 
Pre 1,247,022, 889 ,367,161 
oes 423,757,033 + 12,554,755 
ae. 962,944,159 —171,112,426 
714,749,222 —78,318,083 
265,327,958 —23,966.315 
1,178,838,230 — 244,432,924 
330,378,513 + 32,934,106 
132,512,121 +-9,390,330 
eens . 1,235,735.798 + 64,410,211 
sels dbanews 180,491 ,200,546 —6,285,404,017 
Reqawadigne 167,509,318,210 —32,151,184,756 
cakeotakune 241,656,295,921 + 855,596,258 


+ anus oan 
York during 1930 was $14,193,491,096; a 
cpeumnte of $1,413,943,635 as compared with 

929. 

Total amount of. all risks other than 
fire written in New York, $36,803,157,584, 
a decrease of $11,457,006,011; of which prin- 
{cipal sum, $6,630,347,128 covered ocean 
marine risks, a decrease of $1,995,715,568 
for 1930 as compared with 1929. 

Earthquake insurance risks written in 
|New York last year amounted to $44,743,< 
244, as compared with $12,031,434 in the 
year previous, while aircraft insurance to- 
taled $38,186,908 as against $24,608,168 for 
1929. 

To joint-stock and mutual fire insurance 
may be added the business of 165 New 
York cooperative fire companies, which 
are shown in an advance report issued in 
April last as having at the beginning of 
{1931 assets totaling $4,825,780, liabilities 
} Of $2,558,821, risks totaling $1,074,131,649, 
premium income $5,123,225, losses paid in 
1930 $3,613,768. This business is almost 
wholly in New York State outside of New 








RAILROADS . 





Rail Management 
Inquiry to Follow 


RateInvestigation 


Hearing Affecting Revenues 

- And Expenses Not to Be 

+ Undertaken Concurrently 
With Freight Increase 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will not commence its inquiring into va- 
rious phases of railroad management af- 
fecting revenues and expenses until after 
the hearings on the railroads’ united plea 
for a 15 per cent freight rate increase 
have been terminated, according to a com- 


munication from George B. McGinty, 
Secretary of the Commission, in reply to 
an inquiry from Clyde Brown, general so- 
licitor of the New York Central Railroad. 
(Ex parte No, 104.) 

Mr. McGinty advised the New York Cen- 
tral attorney that the Commission did 
not contemplate holding any hearings on 
its investigation of rail management until 
early September. 

The investigation into certain practices 
of the railroads to determine whether 
such practices are lawful and consistent 
with economical and efficient manage- 
ment, was instituted by the Commission 
on July 6, following shortly after the re- 
ceipt of the carriers’ application for a 15 
per cent horizontal increase in all freight 
rates and charges. 

Division 6 of the Commission, compris- 
ing. Commissioners Joseph B. Eastman, 
F-ank McManamy and William E. Lee has 
been assigned the task of administering 
the inquiry into railroad management. By 
reason of the Commission's recent action 
in.adding Commissioner Eastman to the 
Division which is conducting the freight | 
rate increase proceedings, there are now 
two Commissioners, Eastman and Lee, who 
are assigned to the administration of both 
proceedings. 


Among the first practices which the 
Commission proposes to investigate are} 
those dealing with prices paid for fuel, the 
handling of coal at tidewater points, lake 
coal, private freight cars, spotting of cars| 
at industries, and the construction and 
maintenance of sidings for shippers. 





Deposit Required of Firm 
“Engaged in Bail Bonding 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
and for fees to be paid for tne procure- 
ment of such a license. 
In section 4 the following language is 


used and raises the question as presented 
in, your letter and the letter of the surety 
company: 

No license shall be issued to and no privi- 
ledge or right conferred by any license is- 
sued under the provisions of this act shall | 
be exercised by any professional bondsmen or 
to or by any employes, officers, agents or at- 
torneys in fact of such bondsmen unless there 
be and remain on deposit with the Director 
ot Trade and Commerce of the State of Il- 
linois under this act or under any other act} 
of the State of Illinois relating to insurance 
or suretyship a deposit by each professional 
bondsmen of good and merchantable securi- 
ties having a fair market value of at least 
$5,000. which deposit shall constitute a re- 
serve available to meet sums due on forfeiture 
of any bonds or recognizances executed by 
such bondsman. 


Intent of Legislature 


The business of giving bail has been 
established by the definition of section 1 
above quoted. It would seem that the 
Legislature intended to cover that business 
separately and to require a deposit for 
the protection of the public of the State 
of Illinois against any acts or doings det- | 
rimental to the welfare of the public by 
persons, firms, or corporations engaged 
in such business. , 

The intent of the Legislature is fur- 
ther revealed by the language last above 
quoted, to the effect that no license shail 
be issued and no privilege or right con- 
ferred shall be exercised by any officer, 
agent or attorney in fact of such bonds- 
man. The general interpretation of the 
language of the Legislature would lead to 
the conclusion that the Legislature had! 
in mind the exercise or the doing of the 
business of giving bail by an officer of a 
corporation. ; 

Subparagraph fifth of section 1 of “an 
act to revise the law in relation to the 
construction of the statutes,” ‘approved 
March 5, 1874, is as follows: 

The word “person” or ‘persons’? as well as 
all words referring to or imvortint persons, 
may extend and be applied to bodies politic 
and corporate as well as individuals.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Status of Corporations 


The words “professional bondsman” im- 
port persons, but under the language of 
the above subsection may be extended to 
include corporation. 

There is nothing in the act concerning 
the business of giving bail, which definitely 
exempts the corporation from the deposit 
of $5,000 securities. On the other hand, 
a construction of the language, in view 
of the statutory construction permitted 
by the language of subsection 5 above 


quoted, would indicate that the General | 


Assembly did intend a corporation to make 
a deposit as well as an individual or a 
firm. The further fact that the act states 
that such deposit may be made under the 
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eaf T obacco Exported in 1931 Trade Conditions 
Establishes Seven-year Record A}yoad Anal 





Volume. Is Largest Registered, But Value 
| Shows Decline, Says Federal Specialist 





The volume of leaf tobacco exported 
from the United States during the first 
| half of 1931 was the largest registered in 
seven years, although the value of the 
‘outbound shipments during the six-month 
| period was slightly below those of some 
|of the intervening years, according to an 


oral statement Aug. 2 by B. D. Hill, Chief | 


of the Tobacco Division, Department of 
Commerce. 


| The total exports of leaf tobacco during 
the half year were 270,691,000 pounds, 
compared with 260,000,000 pounds in the 
first half of 1930 and 226,096,000 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1929, Mr. 
| Hill said. 

Vorld conditions while not forcing a 
decline in the quantity of takings have 
had their effect on the prices, he added. 
The value of the exports for the first half 
of this year was $51,809,000. In the same 
period of 1930, the value was $55,135,000 
and in the first six months of 1929 the 
value was $52,786,000. 

These returns indicate that the average 


price per 100 in 1931 has been $19.07 com- 
pared with $21.18 in 1930 and $23.34 in 
1929. Additional information was sup- 


plied by Mr. Hill as follows: 

In 1924 exports of leaf tobacco @pring 
the January-June period amounted to 
over 300.000,000 pounds. An analysis of 
tobacco leaf exports during January-June 
periods reveals that a low mark of 205,- 
456,286 pounds was made in 1926, increas- 
ing to 232,404.546 pounds in 1927, and 244,- 
017,206 pounds in 1928. During the 1929 
period under review there was a decrease 


and the amount exported was 226,095,946 | 


pounds. The 1930 period registered an 
increase of 15 per cent over 1929 and the 
1931 period an increase of 20 per cent 
over that year. While the volume of to- 
bacco leaf exported from the United States 
continues to increase in spite of world 
adverse conditions, these same conditions 
are bearing upon prices in an inverse ratio, 
and the total return received by exporters 
have grown less in the face of increased 
volume. 

Reviewing the January-June periods of 
the year 1931 and the two preceding years, 
is is shown that in 1929 shipments 
amounted to 226,095.946 pounds, from 
which the return averaged $23.34 per 100 
pounds. The amount shipped in 1930 was 
200,319,943 pounds and the return $21.18 
per 100 pounds, Dropping to $19.07 per 100 
pounds in 1931, the total weight of all 
leaf tobaccos exported reached a high 
mark of 271,690,864 pounds. 

The total return for leaf tobacco ex- 
ported during January-June, 1931, aggre- 
gated $51,808,708, fs against a return of 
$55,135,158 during the same period of 1930 
and $52,765,565 during the like period 
of 1929. Including tobacco products, the 
decline during the six months of 1931 
was more marked, for 
amounted to $56,376,756, as against $62,- 


127,773 and $64,157,071 for the respective | 


periods of 1930 and 1929. 

While plug and smoking tobacco suf- 
fered to a considerable extent, cigarettes 
played the most important part in the 
decreased return. It may be said that 
cigarette distribution to most countries 
fared normally, the marked decrease be- 
ing accountable to China and other Far 
Eastern countries. American cigarette 
distribution during the six-month period 
of 1929 totaled 5,030,032,000, dropping in 
1930 to 2,773,084,009 and in 1931 to 1,547,- 
973,000 pieces. Exports of chewing and 
smoking tobacco totaled 1,891,895 pounds 
during the 1931 period, as against approx- 
imately 2,500,000 peunds during the like 
periods of 1929 and 1930. 

Quite a shift occurred among the va- 
rious types of leaf tobacco exported dur- 
ing the periods under review and prices 
obtained also shifted. In 1929 exports of 
Bright Flue-cured tobacco amounted to 
137,988,818 pounds, increasing in 1930 to 
157,094,349 pounds and in 1931 to 192,- 
086,923 pounds. -The price obtained per 
100° pounds in 1929 was $26.85, decreasing 
in 1980 to $24.26, and further decreasing 
to $20.78 in 1931. The amount of Burley 
tobacco exported ,during the 1930 period 
more than doubl@d that of 1929, and 42 
cents more per 100 pounds were obtained 
for it, but in 1931 the amount exported 
dropped nearly 18 per cent, registering 
6.485.009 pounds with a decrease in value 
of $4.16 per 100 pounds, the price being 
$17.74. 

The Dark Fired tobaccos of Tennessee 
and Kentucky and likewise the dark to- 
baccos of Virginia show quite a decrease 
in 1931 as compared with the same six- 
month period of 1930. Exports of the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky type show an increase of 
approximately 36 per cent in 1930 over 

1929 but a decrease of approxima 


~ 


A ge Grou ps Among Unem plo yed 


Are Analyzed 


| 


the total return! 


per cent in volume occurred in 1931. The 
prices per 100 pounds obtained for these 
tobaccos were $17.68 in 1929; $14.49 in 
1930, and $13.44 in 1931. Although Vir- 
ginia dark dropped from approximately 
| 13,000,000 pounds in 1929 to 7,360,245 
pounds in 1930 and 5,520,123 pounds in 


| 


100 pounds in 1930 and only a slight de- | 
crease in 1931, the price being $21.62 per | 
| 100 pounds. 

Exports of Maryland and Ohio export to- 
baccos in the 1931 perior increased 22) 
per cent over those of 1930, but registered 
approximately half of the quantity ex- 
ported during the like period of 1929. The 


amount shipped in 1931 was 3,281,165 
pounds. Values fared well, increasing | 
from $21.04 per 100 pounds in 1929 to 


$26 in 1930 and $26.64 in 1931. 

The Green River type of tobacco, al- 
though decreasing in amounts exported 
during the successive periods under re-' 
view, registered an increase in valye each 
period. In 1929, there were exported 7,- 
648,019 pounds at $24.26 per 100. In 1930, 
the amount was 7,104,457 pounds at $25 
per 100, and in 1931 this type took a drop 
of approximately 29 per cent in volume, 
{but the average price obtained was in- 
creased by $2.82 pey 100 pounds. 

One Sucker tobacco exports during the 
1931 period amounted to 1,408,144 pounds 
and were on a par with those of 1929 
but approximately 20 per cent under those 
of 1930. Prices receded from $22.47 per 
100 pounds in 1929 to $20 in 1930 and 
$14 in 1931. 


Exports of prepared tobacco, which are} 
sold for the most part into the African 
trade and in lesser quantities around the 
Caribbean area, decreased during the 1931 
| period to less than one-half of the volume 
shipped during the like period of 1930. 


The amount shipped was 2,003,339 pounds. | 


Prices, per 100 pounds, vary very little 
one year with another; however in 1931 a 
| decrease of $1.50 occurred. ; 

The cigar leaf tobaccos of the United| 
States are not generally sought after in} 
world markets; however, some little trade 
jexists. With the exception of a fair! 
quantity of low grade cigar tobaccos 
bought by one of the European monopilies, 
this trade hardly reaches a million pounds 
during an entire year. Average prices 
mean little to the trade, for during a given 
season or period the average may be based | 
upon filling the needs of some certain} 
trade for cigar wrapper tobaccos and dur- 
ing another period upon shipments of 
‘cutting tobaccos or cigar fillers to some 
other country. 

There is a steady demand for Perique | 
with a very little variation in values. The 
quantity of Perique exported is small, how- 
ever, and during the 1931 period under re- 
view it amounted to 88,445 pounds valued | 
at $41,253 as against the 1930 quantity of | 
121,396 pounds and value of $56,637. 
| Stems, trimmings and scrap tobacco 
have been in demand since the beginning 
of the second half of 1930. During that | 
period 12,681,539 pounds were exported 
and the price obtained was $5.73 per 100} 
pounds. During the.first six months of 
1930 exports amounted to 12,273,389 
pounds, valued at $5.90 per 100 pounds. 
Total shipments during the year 1930 
{amounted to 18,669,120 pounds, and dur- 
ing 1929 to 10,555,212 pounds. The respec- 
tive values per 100 pounds were $5.42 and 
$3.02. With the exception of the entire) 
year 1930, shipments of stems, trimmings 
and scraps have not exceeded shipments 
made during the ‘six-month period of 1931 
since the high mark of the year 1924, 
when 28,842,778 pounds were exported. | 
The value that year was $3.80 per 100) 
pounds. 


| 


Soft Coal Yield Declines; 
Anthracite Output Higher 


The total production of coft coal dur-'! 
ing the week ended July 25, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is esti- 
mated at 6,744,000 net tons. This indi- 
cates but little change from the preceding 
week,—a decrease of approximately 40,000 
tons, or 0.6 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1930 corresponding with that 
of July amounted to 8,084,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the week 
ended July 25 is estimated at 881,000 net 
tons. Compared with the output in the 
preceding week, this shows a sharp in- 
crease—130,000 tons, or 17.3 per cent. Pro- | 
duction during the week in 1930 corre-| 
sponding with that of July 25 amounted 
to 1,390,000 tons.—Issued by the Depart- 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


of the unemployed males in this group 
and 214 per cent of the females. The 
total number of unemployed in the class 
B group at the time of the census enum- 
eration (April, 1930), was 758,585 of which 


present act, or under any other act of! approximately 83 per cent were males, 


the State of Illinois relating to insurance 
or suretyship, would further indicate that 
the Legislature intended a surety com- 
pany to make such a deposit. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that the 
surety company in question, in your let- 
ter, should be required to make a deposit 
in conformity to the provisions of the 
act. 


Coal Industry in Britain 
Is Being Reorganized 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
have seen a large part of this bunker 
trade lost to fuel oil. 

Countries with coal and water-power re- 
sources have developed them and some of 
them have even become coal exporters. 
Last, but by no means least in importance, 
are technical advancements in the use of 
coal. These have had a tendency to limit 
the demand for this fuel, and there is no 
forecasting to be done at this time as to 
what may happen wtih respect to future 
developments of this character. 

Recognizing the necessity of taking steps 
to meet changed conditions, the British 
Government passed in 1930 what is known 
as the “British Coal Mines Act.” The 
chief purpose of this legislation was to 
increase the efficiency of production and 
distribution. As a means toward the ac- 
complishment of this end the act fixed 
production quotas, regulated prices, 
tablished a uniform working day, and cre- 
ated a Coal Mines Nati Industria! 
Board. 

While it is not believed that the B-ilish 
coal industry will ever regain its former 
preeminence, it is hoped, according to Con- 
sul Bruins, that the reorganization may 
serve to place the industry on a more 
secure economic footing. No active oppo- 
sition to the new system has so far de- 
veloped, and the position of the operators 

ms to indicate that it will be given a 
air trial. ‘ 


es- 





nal 


In both classes of unemployment it is 
found that of the adult unemployed those 
of 70 years and over were the least af- 
fected, this group accounting for 1.6 per 
cent of the class A and 1.4 per cent of the 
class B. In both classes, malesj made up 
the bulk of the unemployed in this age 
group. 

The Director of the Census Aug. 1 an- 
}nounced the unemployment rgturns for 
the United States by age groups} The un- 
employment inquiry, which wad made in 
April, 1930, as a part of the population 
census, covered all persons usually working 


at a gainful occupation who were not at) 


work on the day preceding the enumera- 
tor’s call. 
In 











these returns the most significant cent distribution in each class and sex: 
ny 
Class B 
Persons having jobs bit on 
Class A lay off without pay, ex- 
Persons out of a job, able to cluding those sick or vol- 
work and looking for a job untarily idle 
c oy Pas _—- Te, | mans =o eT, 
Total Male Female Total Male Female | 
Total sictasee eee cccecececeres 2,429,062 2,058,738 370,324 758,585 627,407 131,178 
Age grgups— 
10 tO 14 VOAIS cevevececcseeceecs 2.459 1,520 939 1,653 » 889 764 
5 to 19 years 267,246 192,176 75,070 76,814 50,097 26,717 
20 to 24 years 414,683 331,428 119,819 92,174 27,645 
| 25 to 29 years 293,901 243,397 97,054 80,012 17,042 
|} 30 to 34 years ... 23 203,800 82,630 69,804 12,826 
35 to 99 years 211,265 * 85,254 72,645 12,609 
40 to 44 years ... 197,425 76,842 66,454 10,388 
45 to 49 years 188,078 67,643 59,427 8,216 
50 to 54 years 162,589 Ws 54,360 48,167 6.193 
55 to 59 years ...... 129.096 2.05 39,951 35,920 4,031 | 
GO tO GA FORTS. cc ccscece 97,042 7.74 28.109 25,565 2,544 | 
65 to 69 vears 62.226 4,259 17,168 15,752 1,416 
70 years a n d over 37,171 2.117 10,874 10,162 712 
Unsnown 1,525 271 414 339 7 
2 
to 14 venrs , P 1 0.1 0.3 2 0.1 06 
to 19 years 11.0 9.3 29,3 10.1 8.0 20.4 
29 to 24 > cars 17.1 16.1 22.5 15.8 14.7 21.1 
25 to @ ye 12.1 11.8 13.6 12.8 12.8 13.0! 
0 to 34 years 98 9.9 9.5 10.9 11.1 9.8 
35 to 39 years 10.1 10.3 9.0 11.2 11.6 9.6 
140 to 44% vears 9.2 9.6 7.0 10.1 10.6 7.9 
145 to 49 vears ..... 8.7 9.1 6.0 8.9 9.5 6.3 
|50 to 54 years .. 7.4 4 46 7.2 7.7 4.7 
155 to 59 vears .. ee 5.8 6. 33 83 5.7 3.1 
60 to 64 years .. 4.3 4.7 2.1 3.7 4.1 19 
| 65 to 69 years ... oe 2.7 3.0 1.2 2.3 2.5 1.1 
| 70 years and over oe 1.6 1.8 0.6 1.4 1.6 0.5 
UnKNOwn eevee’ eee 0.1 0.1 01 0,1 0.1 Q.1 


group, designated as Class A, is made up 
of persons out of a job, able to work, and 
looking for a job. In this group there 


were 2,429,062 persons, comprising 2,058,-| 


738 males and 370,324 females, In Class 
{A the median age was 34.9 years. For 
males, in Class A, the median age was 36.3, 
and for females, 27.6. Of the total num- 
ber in this class 25 per cent were under the 
age of 24 years, and 25 per cent over 48. 

In Class B (persons having jobs but on 
lay-off without pay, excluding those sick or 
voluntarily idle) there were 758,585 per- 
sons, comprising 627,407 males and 131,- 
|178 females. In Class B the median age 
| was 35.1 years. For males, in Class B, the 
median age was 36.4 and for females 28.1. 
Of the total number in this class, 
cent were under the age of 24, and 25 per 
}cent over 47. 

The following table summarizes the re- 
turns for the United States in Classes A 
and B, by sex and age groups, with per 








1931, there was an increase of $7.82 per | 


|trade just issued by the Department of 


Mexico.—General 


25 per | 


| 
yzed 
In Weekly Review 


‘Situation in Industry and) 
Various Business Lines 
Shown in Reports to Com- 
merce Department 


Busine§s conditions in foreign countries 
are analyzed in the weekly review of world 


Commerce. The review is based on reports 
received from the Department's repre- 
sentatives abroad. The section dealing 
with Canada, Mexico and Ecuador follows 
in full text: 


Canada 

Canada.—Subnormal! conditions con-| 
tinue throughout the Dominion with sea-| 
sonal slagkness causing increased in-| 
dustrial unemployment. Summer sales are 
the feature in most centers. Collections 
are said to’ be still slow in Halifax, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Ed- 
monton and Vancouver, but the position | 
has improvcd slightly in Saint John and 
decidedly in the wholesale trade in Mont- 
real, although the retail branch there is 
still slow. 

Crop conditions have improved on the| 
whole according to a government report of 
July 21, although the Southeast and East- 
central districts of Alberta still report a 
lack gf moisture. 


A 10 per cent cut in Canadian National 
salaries has been announced to become ef- 
fective Aug. 1, for all employes receiving 
more than $3,600 per annum. The reduc- 
tion is not applicable in cases where the 
rate of pay and working conditions are 
governed by wage agreements. 

A government bill before Parliament 
proposes that all wheat delivered to any 
licensed elevator in the Western grain in- 
spection division be considered as wheat 
for export regardless of its destination, 
and eligible to the 5 cents per bushel sub- ' 
sidy for “export wheat” provided in the 
June budget. The Prime Minister has also 
suggested to the Prairie Province govern- 
ments that they establish a trading cor- 
poration to handle this year’s crop, the 
Federal Government to undertake the 
necessary financial arrangements to as- 
sure the proper functioning of the cor- 
poration. 

Directors of the Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan pools announced on June 20 and 22 
that members would be allowed the op- 
tion of selling their 1931 crop on the open 
market, and in additdion the Saskatche- 
wan pool decided to accept nonpool grain 
on the open-market basis. The Mani- 
toba pool approved open-market selling 
about June 1. 

Automobile production in June fell de- 
cidedly from the May total and was less 
than half that in June a year ago. News- 
print production was also lower, and the 
output for the first half of the year was 
12 per cent less than in the first half of 
1930. Ontario textile manufacturing is 
still comparatively active, but shoe man- 
ufacturers are curtailing operations. 

Seasonal lines in the East are still en- 
joying fair demand, although sporting 
goods sales are falling. In the Prairie 
Provinces automobile sales are declining 
in both new and used c&rs, and hardware 
lines are unsatisfactory except for build- 
ers’ supplies, which are fairly well main- 
tained. A slight improvement in chem- 
ical sales is reported from British Co- 
lumbia, buyers taking advantage of low 
prices. 





Ecuador 


Ecuador.—Business and economic con- 
ditions in Ecuador continue unfavorable 
with sales in practially all lines, except 
staple foodstuffs, at a standstill. The 
textile, automobile, and luxury trade are 
particularly affected by the restriction of 
sales. Money is scarce with banks reduc- 
ing loans, but importers are making ut- 
most efforts to pay their current obliga- 
tions. Collections of old debts are ex- 
ceedingly difficult and both imports and| 
exports are small. It is not possible to 
make any definite statement regarding the 
probable outcome of liquidation of the 
Banco del Ecuador. 

Estimates for the rice crop are for a 
production of 362,000 quintals (1 quintal 
equals 101.4 pounds), a somewhat higher 
estimate than that of June. The coffee 
crop is expected to be slightly larger than! 
that of 1930, which was 213,000 quintals, 
but the quality so far has been poor as a 
result of late rains. The unfavorable 


| Weather conditions of July and the wide 


| prevalence of plant diseases have reduced | 
the prospects for the year's production of 


| cacao, and the output is not expected to 


exceed 300.000 quintals. Deliveries of cacao 
from January 1 to July 15 were 60.000 


quintals less than in the same period of 
1930, 


Mexico 

economic conditions 
continue unfavorable with import trade 
| being adversely affected by the silver ex- 
| change | situation. Business transactions 
in Mexico are conducted mainly in silver 
and the depreciation of the silver peso 
| with respect to the gold peso has been 
| particularly severe upon importers and re- 
| tailers of imported goods. Conservative 
| Importers are refusing the make commit- 
ments as to future orders because of the 
| uncertainty of the exchange situation. 
Local retail prices of imported merthan- 
| dise are being increased to cover the de- 
cline in the value of the silver peso. Trade | 
jin virtually all commodity lines is Stag- 
| nant. Residential building in Mexico City 
|is holding up relatively well ; 
; The press announces that reductions of 
10 to 15 per cent in the salaries of 60 fed- 
eral employes receiving in excess of 3 
pesos daily will become effective Aug. 1, | 
| the reductions to be made in order to re- 
| duce expenditures to keep pace with the 
; decline in governmental revenues. Rail- | 
| Way revenues, which showed an estimated | 
| decrease of 25 per cent during the first | 
| five months of 1931 as compared with the | 
Same period of 1930, largely as a result of | 
the depression in the mining industry, are 
expected to show a seasonal improvement 
when crop movements during the late 
Summer and Fall are made. The Depart- | 
;ment of Agriculture estimates the corn | 
crop at 2,000,000 metric tons as compared 
with a yield of only 1,325,000 metric tons 
for 1930. According to preliminary un- 
published official figures, petroleum pro- 
duction and exportation for the month of 
June amounted to 2,960,000 barrels and 
| 2,716,000 barrels, respectively. For the 
| Same month of 1930 production amounted 
to 3,287,000 barrels and _ exportation 
| amounted to 3,030,000 barrels. 


~ 











Nebraska Orders Freicht 
Rates on Grain Reduced 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 1. 
The State Railway Commission on July 
| 30 issued an order for a reduction of rail- 
road rates on movements of grain within 
the State, effective today, when the lower 
rates on grain ordered by the Interstate 
SomnenaneD Commission also became effec- 
ive, 


| Business, 


| 6, 








Check Payments Drop in Week; Designs Drawn 





Loans and Discounts Decline Foy the Airship 


Wholesale Prices Also Decreased Slightly Ac- 
cording to Federal Survey 


For the week ended July 25, 1931, weekly |terially during the week and were the | 


figures available to the Department of 


; Commerce through the Survey of Current 


indicate that bank debits out- | 
New York City decreased from the! 


side 
preceding week and were under the same 
period in 1930 according to the weekly 
resume of domestic business conditions is- 
sued by the eee of Commerce 
Aug 2 which follows in full text: 

Total loans and diséounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks showed a slight de- 


crease from the previous week, and were | 


well below those of a year ago. Interest 


rates on call morey remained the same! 


as for the past nine weeks, the average 
rate for the week also being considerabiy 
below the same week last year. Time 
money rates were the same as for the 
week previous and less than one-half that 
prevailing during the same week last year. 
The average price of representative stocks 
advanced slightly from the previous week, 
but were still 35 per cent under the av- 


erage price during the corresponding week | 


in 1930. Bond prices were the same as for 
the week. previous, and also the same as 
for the corresponding week last year. 
Number of business failures, as reported 


|by G. R. Dun & Company, increased ma- 


highest since the second week in June, but 


still 8 per cent under the same week last 
year. 


er’s composite index of 120 commodities, 
Gecreased slightly and were about 17 per 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- | 


‘Akron’ in 1924 


of ‘Shenandoah’ 
And ‘Los. Angeles’ In- 
spired Plans for New 
Craft, Navy Asserts 


Building 


| 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


cent under the same week last year. Prices | affin. The total yardage of cloth in the gas 


of agricultural products decreased, and 
were 29 per cenit under the same week 
in. 1930. Prices of nonagricultural products 


also declined, and were over 12 per cent| 


below last year. The price of cotton mid- 
dling dropped from the week previous, and 
the price of electrolytic copper also de- 
|creased. The composite iron and _ steel 
price for the week was the same as re- 
ported for the week previous, but was 6.5 
per cent under the same week last year. 

For the week ending July 18 increases 
eccurred over the previous week in bi- 


tuminous coal production, and wheat re-| 


ceipts, while declines were recorded in 
freight-car loadings and petroleum pro- 
;cuction. Steel ingot production was the 
same as for the week previous. For the 
same period the New York Times Com- 
posite Index of genera! business activity 
showed an increase of 0.5 points, and the 
Business Week Composite Index dropped 
0.8 points. 


+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 















(Weeks ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25—100) 
July July July July July July July July July 
- 25 18 11 26 19 12 27 20 13 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1931 1930 1950 1930 1929 1929 1929 
Composite index—New York Times ; 748 *74.3 85.5 86.0 89.3 110.0 109.3 110.1 
Composite index—Business week 76.0 *768 91.0 948 97.5 114.7 112.3 111.2 
PRODUCTION 
Bituminous coal production eer 69.7 *68.5 82.9 813 80.7 98.6 95.7 98.1 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) oak 720 BOM -srava 95.2 160.5 .... 161.1 
Cattle receipts ......scsscsececevceees 73.7 S79 668 848 71.2 83.2 175.0 75.3 
Cotton receipts 22.3 5.8 11.5 7.7 69 23.1 18.5 33.5 
‘Electric current 100.1 99.3 1028 1016 101.4 1046 1049 105.5 
Freight car loadings 79.0 79.6 95.9 96.8 96.5 115.0 112.6 111.2 
eee ee *65.0 60.2 65.2 74.4 76.9 75.7 76.4 84.3 
*Lumber production 59.7 53.9 749 *82.5 79.3 100.8 103.0 96.2 
Petroleum production 117.5 122.2 1195 120.0 121.5 139.1 138.9 1338.8 
Steel ingot production 40.8 40.8 76.3 76.3 75.9 126.3 126.3 125.0 
Wheat receipts ....... 4 368.0 261.0 406.0 296.7 230.3 374.9 229.1 207.5 
WHOLESALE PRICE 
Fisher's Index (1926=100) 
All commodities (120) .......ccccsees 69.5 698 70.4 3.3 83.4 84.5 99.1 988 98.0 
Agricultural products (30) ........... 69.5 61.0 61.9 85.2 85.5 866 106.7 105.7 103.4 
Nonagricultural products (90) ...... 720 T25 732 62.1 82.1 83.0 946 945 949 
COMPOr GlOCtTONVEIC wvcicdascrccces 55.1 55.8 58.7 73.3 78.3 81.2 129.0 129.9 129.0 
Cotton, middling, New York 33.1 342 346 47.1 493 482 688 706 67 
Iron and steel composite ........... 748 748 75.1 80.0 80.1 80.5 88.6 88.7 88.7 
Wheat. No. 2 red. Kansas City ...... g 33.3 35.7 628 61.2 628 100.0 100.7 90.7 
FINANCIAL 
Bank debits outside New York City 87.4 96.4 93.2 110.7 122.1 105.2 138.0 143.6 121.6 
Bank loans and discounts 6 117.1 117.1 134.8 135.3 135.0 135.8 135.2 135.3 
RE MINN A arere ila hv a.0nenbo 008.08es 106.9 107.1 106.9 106.7 106.5 104.1 104.2 104.2 
ea eee eer ee 105.2 95.6 125.3 111.1 105.2 983 92.4 108.1 
PeGerel PESCTVO TOMO cccsccccccecvces 108.5 108.6 107.4 105.8 105.4 964 95.2 942 
Interest rates: 
SIs CD eb 5 54 nae. Nab Reeeeasew esas 36 36.4 35.4 48.5 54.5 62.5 206.1 2303 209.1 
ee GG oi sot scene nen 34.3 34.3 38.2 80.0 79.1 70.4 1829 180.0 1714 
Money in circulation - 99.4 100.0 91.4 92.1 93 97.5 98.3 98.8 
Net demand deposits 111.7 113.0 1126 1134 114.1 112.5 1088 109.4 109.0 
Stock prices 134.8 134.7 139.5 207.1 297.4 196.6 289.1 289.9 284.5 
Warten | AO o's -0K0.400 660s tae nsneess 157.1 157.5 158.3 163.2 163.2 161.6 147.2 1466 1468 
*Revised. +Relative to weekly average 1928-1930 per week shown. 


normal taken as 100. 


Issue of Treasu ry Bills in Amount 


‘Relative to a computed 


Of 60 Million Dollars Is Announced 


New Offering of 91-day Paper Will Be Sold on Discount << 


Basis and Mat 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of $60,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
ceived at the Federal reserve banks, or 
the branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, on Thursday, Aug. 
1931. Tenders will not be received 
the Treasury Department, Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated Aug. 
10, 1931, and will mature on Nov. 9, 1931, 
and on the maturity date the face amount 
will be payable without interest. They 
will be issued in bearer form only, and 
in amounts or denominations of $1,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000 (maturity value), 

It is urged that tenders be made on 
the printed forms and forwarded in the 
special envelopes which will be supplied 
by the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,- 
000 will be considered. Each tender must 
be in multiples of $1,000. The price of- 
fered must be expressed on the basis of 


100, with not more than three decimal 
places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not 
be used. 


Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and 
trust companies and from responsible and 
recognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, unless 
the tenders are accompanied by an ex- 
press guaranty of payment by an incor- 
porated bank or trust company. 


Decisions in Railwa 


at | 


ure on Nov, 1 


Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders of Aug. 6, 1931, all tend- 
ers received at the Federal reserve banks 
or branches thereof up to the closing hour 
will be opened and public announcement 
of the aceptable prices will follow as soon 
as possible thereafter, probably on the fol- 
lowing morning. The Secretary of the 
| Treasury expressly reserves the right to 
reject any or all tenders or parts of tend- 
ers, and to allot less than the amount ap- 
plied for, and his action in any such re- 
spect shall be final. 

Those submitting tenders will be ad- 
vised of the acceptance or rejection there- 
of. Payment at the price offered for 
Treasury bills allotted must be made at 
the Federal reserve bans in cash or other 
immediately available funds on Aug. 10, 
1931. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any gain from 
the sale or other disposition thereof will 
also be exempt, from all taxation, except 
estate and inheritance taxes. No_ loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tion, or otherwise recognized, for the pur- 
| poses of any tax now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States or any of its 
possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and this 
notice as issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, prescribe the terms of the 
Treasury bills and govern the conditions 
of their issue. Copies of the circular may 
be obtained from any Federal Reserve 
Bank or branch thereof.—Issued by the 
Department of the Treasury. 


y Rate Cases 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 1 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 23631.—Hardeman-King Company 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway 
Rates applicable on wheat, in carloads, from 
Stratford and Texhoma, Tex., to certain 
points in Texas, over interstate routes, found 
unreasonable. Waiver of collection of cer- 
tain outstanding undercharges authorized, 
and complaint dismissed 

No. 23099 and Related Cases.—Carthage 
Pulp & Board Company v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad.—Rates on waste paper, in carloads, 
from Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Babbitt, N. J., and points 
taking the same or related rates, to Carthage 
and Watertown, N. Y., found not unlawful. 
Complaints dismissed. 

No. 21978 and Related Cases.—Manassa 
Timber Company v. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway.—Upon reconsideration, rates 
on piling, in carloads. from certain points 
in Arkansas to Chester, Ill., found unrea- 
sonable and in violation of section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Lawful basis of 
rates prescribed for the future and repara- 
tion awarded. In all other respects find- 
ings in the original report, 165 I. C. C. 77, 
as modified by the report on reconsideration, 
172 I. C. C. 87. affirmed. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3602.—Proposed re- 
striction limiting the application of pro- 
portional rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Cairo and Metropolis, Ill., to 
points in Mississippi Valley territory found 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled and proceeding discontinued. 

Finance Docket No. 8641.—Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Company Notes.— 
Authority granted to issue not exceeding 
$2,200,000 of short-term notes, bearing in- 
terest, or to be discounted, at a rate or 
rates not exceeding 4'2 per cent per an- 
num, in renewal of an equal amount of 
maturing notes. Previous report, 170 I. C. 
C. 258. 


Vv. 


Report of Examiners 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, Which are summarized as follows: 


No, 24078 Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company v. Southern Railway Com- 
pany.—Present rate on corrugated paper 
boxes, knocked down flat, in carloads, from 
Richmond, Va., to Spray and Leaksville, 
N. C., found not unreasonable but rate in 
effect during a.portion of the period of 
movement found unreasonable, Repara- 


, tlon awarded. subject to the limitations 
set forth in the report 

No. 24226.—Flora’ Saw-Mill Company v. 
Chicago & Erie Railros Company,—Rates 





charged on lumber 






in carloads, from Bour- 
bon and Columbia City, Ind., to Sterling, 
ll., and Zeeland, Mich., found not unrea- 


sonable or 
dismissed. 
No. 24347.—American Salpa Corporation v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad.—Rate charged on one 
|} carload of scrap leather from Philadelphia. 
Pa., to Spotswood, N. J., found inapplicable. 
Applicable rate found not unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 
| No, 24365.—Federated Cartridge Corpora- 
| tion v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road.—Rate on empty primed shells, in car- 
loads, from East Alton, Ill., to Anoka, Minn., 


otherwise unlawful. Complaint 


found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
pissed. 
| No, 24419.—Federated Metals Corporation 
| v. Misourit Pacific Railroad.—Rate charged 
on one carload zine residue from Denver, 
Colo., to St. Louis, Mo., found inapplicable 
Applicable rate found not unreasonable. 


Complaint dismissed 
No. 24151.—Sinclair 


Refining Company v. 
Atchison 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway.— 
Rates on fuller’s earth, in carloads, {rem 
Midway, Jamieson, and Quincy, Fla.. and 
Attapulgus, Ga., to Sand Springs, Okla., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23911.—The matter of rates on mixed 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials within 
the State of Mississippi, and of rates on 
fertilizer materials within the State of 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River be- 
ing under consideration; Found, (1) That 
undue prejudice exists against persons and 
localities in interstate commerce and un- 
| just discrimination against interstate com- 
} merce by reason of the intrastate rates in 

Mississippi, and (2) that it has not been 

shown that the intrastate rates in Louisi- 

ana east of the Mississippi River result in 
violations of sections 3 or 13 of Act 

An appropriate order to be entered requir- 

ing the removal of the unlawtulness in 

the rates in Mississippi. 


Rate Complaints Filed 

Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 

| Commission as follows: 
No. 24608.—Sewerage Commission of the 
City of Milwaukee, United Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., v. Aberdeen & Rock- 


fish Railroad. + Against rates on tankage to 
points in Southern territory in excess of 


the 


cells is about 56,000. 


Gas cells are located along the upper 
| corridor and are either fully automatic 
| or a combined automatic and manually- 
operated type. The manual operation is 
by means of wire pulls leading to the valve 
| control switchbcard in the control car. 
| The valves are 32 inches in diameter and 
the number of valves ‘3 arranged so that 
the airship may rise at a rate of 4,000 
feet per minute without causing serious 
| increase in internal pressure. 
| The outer cover of the “Akron” is made 
up from 2.8 ounce cotton cloth, sewed into 
panels approximately 74 feet long by 
either 12 or 24 feet wide, bounded by an 
|eyelet lacing edge. The final weight of 
the outer cover is approximately 5.3 
ounces per square yard, and a total yard- 
age of about 36,000 square yards is re- 
quired. 

The “Akron” contains an electrical plant 
and system which is substantially a mina- 
ture reproduction of similar systems used 
on destroyers, submarines and other ves- 
sels. Power is needed for radio, lighting, 
telephones, a portion of the cooking, and 
for certain pumps, winches, fans, etc. 


Control Car Described 


, The control car is located near the fore 
| ward part of the ship so as to obtain the 
best possible vision for operating purposes. 
The forward third of this control car is 
the location for rudder and elevator con- 
trols, gas and ballast controls, instruments 
and other apparatus essential to the func- 
tioning of the airship. The middle third 
is the navigating compartment, and the 
after portion is for access hatches and 
ladders. An emergency control station is 
located in the lower fin. 

Above the control room are the radio 
and acrological .rooms, quarters for the 
captain and a part of the officers; and 
also an office space and photographic 
laboratory. 

Living accommodations are concentrated 
nearer amidships, abreast the airplane 
hangar compartment. On the port side 
there is a crew’s toilet and wesh room and 
seven rooms, each being fitted with four 
canvas-bottom bunks and locker spaces, 
On the starboard side, there are the 
gcnerator room, galley, crew's mess, chief 
petty officers’ mess, officers’ mess, and two 
four-bunk rooms for officers. Along the 
corridor abreast the living spaces, cellon 
windows are arranged, but because of the 
;contour of the hull in this region, these 
windows are nearly horizontal. 

In the fireproof galley there is a pro- 

pane gas stove and hot-water heater, and 
these are supplemented by auxiliary elec- 
trical apparatus for serving coffee and 
night rations, making it unnecessary to 
light off the main gas-fired equipment 
except to prepare a full meal. 
For practically the first time in airship 
onstruction, effort has been made to pro- 
vide heat for living spaces. Warm air, 
jafter passing over engine manifolds in 
the forward engine rooms, is led to a 
large insulated aluminum pipe which runs 
under the floors of the living spaces and 
forward to the control car spaces. Reg- 
isters in the floors of the living spaces 
which may be opened or closed give the 
possibility of regulating the heat. 


Airplane Compartment 


The airplane compartment is a spe- 
cially arranged space about 70 feet long 
by 58 feet wide by 16 feet high. In order 
to provide entrance and exit for the 
planes a T-shaped hatch 32 feet wide bv 
about 40 feet long is provided and may 
be closed by part-folding part-sliding 
doors. 

Seven gun emplacements have been lo- 
cated so as to cover all angles of ap- 
proach and some of these emplacements 
will carry more than one gun. The final 
choice of guns, their arrangement, and 
means for ammunition stowage and sup- 
ply are matters that will require to be 
worked out on the basis of actual experi- 
ence, including joint maneuvers between 
airplanes and airships. 

An observation basket which may be 
lowered several hundred feet below the 


airship is contemplated for future instal- 
lation, 


By Denver & Rio Grande 


The monthly report of revenues and ex- 
penses of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railway has just been received by the 

| Interstate Commerce Commission. | The 
report for June, with comparisons for the 


month and half year with. 1930, follows in 
full text: 


June 





1931 1930 

Freight revenue ........ $1,342,978 $1,747.866 
Passenger revenue ...... 175,612 271.211 
Total operating revenue 1,679.011 2,204,740 
Total expenses including 

g GENRE: nesta tavassccee 1,273,515 1,587,863 
Net after rents ..... 251,640 465,132 

Six months 
Freight revenue .......< $9,474,232 $11,435,310 
Pasenger revenue ...... 777,396 1,191,702 
Total operating revenue 11,068,897 13,656,570 
Total expenses including 

_ ot her . ive Vaeuens eb 8,374,732 10,103,623 
Net after rents ......... 1,812,648 


2,656,095 


the rates and charges applicable under 
basis prescribed in 151 I. C. C. 613. as 
unduly prejudicial to complainants and 
preferential of competitors located at Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and other points manu- 
facturing sulphate of ammonia, or ame 
moniacal liquor 
No. 24609.—Abrasive Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. vy. Erie Railroad Against rate 
of 32 cents and minimum 36,000 lbs., Afth 
class basis, on shipments of silicon car- 
bide from Blasdell, N. Y., to Bridesburg, Pa. 
No. 24610.—Arling-Funch Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio v. Columbus & Green- 
ville Railway Alleged unlawful char-es 
on a shipment of dry yellow pine lumber 
from Maben, Miss., to Garrett. Ky., aue 
to alleged errors in weight. 

No. 24611.—Gregory-Robinson-Speas, 
Rogers, Ark. v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Against the rules and charges 
resulting therefrom governing shipments, 
of vinesar stock, in tank cars, from points 


Inc., 


in Idaho, Oregon and Washington to 
Rogers and Springdale, Ark., as carried in 
Agent H G. Toll's Trans-Continental 


Freight Bureau Tariff No. 2-X, I. C. C. No. 
1215, as in need of clarification and inter- 


pretation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Gas and Electric Company 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the following quarterly 
dividends payable September 1, 
1981, to holders of record 
July 31, 1931: 


| Dividend No. 26 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.50 
per share. 

j Dividend No. 23 
$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Steck— 
$1.62 per share. 

Dividend No. 12 

$5 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.25 
per share, payable September 15, 1981, te 
holders ef record August 14, 1981. 


M. ©. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 


Associated 





© 
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Foreign Situation | 
Affects Domestic 

Money Market 
Wide Fluctuations in Ex.| 
change Rates and Sub- 


stantial Declines in Bond | 
Quotations Result 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 1—The financial 
disturbance abroad was the dominating 
influence upon the New York money mar- 
ket during July, according to the monthly | 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, made public Aug. 1. 


It made ‘itself felt, according to the 
review, in wide fluctuations in a number 
of foreign exchange rates, in substantial 
declines in foreign bond quotations, in 
sympathetic declines in prices of domestic 
securities, and more generally, in a senti- 
ment of caution and conservatism. 

The section of the review dealing with 
the money market in July follows in full 
text: 


The rapid increase in the country’s 
stock of monetary gold which in large 
part was a reflection of the flow of funds 
out of Germany and which amounted to 
more than $150,000,000 in June, ceased in 
the second week of July simultaneously 
with the promulgation in Germany of the 
emergency decrees. 


For the balance of the month moderate 
gold imports from Argentiha and Canada | 
were more than offset by increases in the | 
amount of gold held under earmark for 
foreign account. While the exchanges of | 
both Germany and England declined be- | 
low the points in which it is profitable for | 
gold to be moved from those two centers 
to the United States, no gold was so 
moved. 


German Shipments Prevented 


In the case of Germany, shipments were 
prevented by the restrictive measures in 
force in that country, though late in the 
month a shipment of $11.000,000 was re- 
= to be en route. In the case of Eng- 
and no shipments were made; the ab- 
sence of gold movements was due to the | 
unwillingness of financial institutions to 
take advantage of a temporary weakness 
in the situation. 

On one occasion the French franc 
reached a point at which it might have | 
been profitable to move gold from this | 
country to Paris, but again in this case 
no actual gold movement took place. In 
the last week of the month sterling ex- 
change strengthened to a point somewhat 
above the gold import point. 

The effects of developments abroad 
upon the market for foreign bonds are in- 
dicated by the quotations for certain typi- 
cal issues. A number of the bonds of 
South American countries in which politi- | 
cal disturbances have been added to pre- 
viously existing economic difficulties, were 
affected. 

Sympathetically with the decline in 
prices of foreign bonds, domestic bonds 
showed some weakness and stock prices 
reacted to the lowest level since the middle 
of June. The weakness in bond prices 
reflected in part a continued and even 
accentuated tendency for banks to seek 


te maintain the most liquid possible posi- 
tion. 


Loans and Investments 

This tendency is indicated by the nature 
of the employment of funds in these banks 
in recent weeks. For the past two months 
the member banks on principal cities have | 
as a whole decreased their total loans and 
investments despite large excess reserves. 
This decrease is due to reductions in their 
less liquid assets, namely, their loans on 
securities and their holdings of securities 
other than Government. 

On the other hand they increased their 
holdings of bankers’ acceptances which 
are included in ihe reported item of “a!! 
ciher loans” and their holdings of United 
States Government securities. As between 
New York City and other centrs New York 
City banks are responsible for the entire 
increase in these two items, whereas the 
out-of-town banks show decreases in all 
classifications of their assets. 

This present conservative attitude of 
the banks and their desire to maintain 
their funds in an exceedingly liquid form 
operates as a limitation to the putting into 


active use of additional funds which be-! 
| 


come available. 


Market Lacks Stringency 

Due in considerable part to the large 
amount of surplus reserves held by the 
New York City banks, the end of the half 
yeag Which is usually a period of extra 
dem&nd for funds and at times some slight 
stringency in the money market, passed 
without any stringency. 

The banks were in an exceedingly com- 
fortable position, not only over the end 
of the month but also over the Fourth 
of July holiday, and the extra demands 
for these occasions, together with all the 
unusual movements of funds reflecting the 
European situation, had but little in- 
fluence on money rates. 

In the first week of July, a period that 
included the midyear and holiday re- 
quirements for funds, the discount market 
was quiet with dealers’ purchases of bills 
slightly in excess of their sales. 

The second week of July, however, was 
a period of heavy buying by the New York 
banks, apparently in an effort to utilize 
excess reserves which were accumulating 
at that time, and, as the supply of bills 
®offered to the market was not large, the 
amount of dealers’ holdings was reduced 
nearly one-half. 

Although the bill market became less 
active subsequently, dealers’ portfolios de- 
clined somewhat further in the third week 
of July to the smallest volume since mid- 
March, after which there was little change 
in their holdings, accompanying rather 
quiet conditions in the market. 


Few Bills Offered 

Throughout July, few bills were offered 
to the reserve bank, in view of the in- 
vestment demand on the part of the com- 
mercial banks which not only took the 
form of purchases from the dealers but 
was also reflected in the withholding of 
newly created bills from the discount 
market. 

The total bill holdings of the reserve 
banks consequently declined from $103,- 
000,000 on July 1 to $67,000,000 on July 29, 
and the decline in holdings of domestic 
bills alone was even larger than is indi- 
cated by the figures for total bill holdings, 
which include purchases of bills drawn in 
foreign currencies, largely those acquired 
in connection with the utilization of the 
$25,000,000 credit to the Reichsbank that 
was announced last month. 

In addition, the amount of bills held 
by the Federal reserve banks for account 
of foreign correspondents showed a net 
reduction of $81,000,000 in July, following 
a smaller decrease in the second half of 
June. 

As a reflection of the strong investment 
demand for billS from domestic sources, 
the report of the American Acceptance 
Council showed that the group of accept- 
ing banks and banking institutions, which 
report their outstandings to the Council, 
held in their own portfolios on June 30 
$89,000,000 more bills than a month earlier, 
and that their total holdings of $554,000,- 

00 were orfly slightly below the previous 

° igh figure of January of this year. 

The total amount of acceptances out- 
Standing, however, showed a reduction of 
$44,000,000 to $1,368,000,000 on June 30. 


| Austria 


PRICE TREND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES | Changes in List 


JUNE 193! 
Percentage change 





acces AMM ERM NOOR cl 


Oo 30 20 10 


CANAOA 
COMBINED iNDEX 


RAW MATERIALS 
MANUFACTURES 


UNITED KINGDOM 
COMBINED INDEX 


FOOOS 
NON-FOOOS 


FRANCE 
COMBINED INDEX 


FOODS AND FEEDS 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


BELGIUM 
COMBINED INDEX 


FOODS 


GERMANY 
COMBINED INDEX 


AGRICUTURAL PRODUCTS 


WOUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 
& SEMI-FINISHED PRODUCTS 


FINISHED INDUSTRIAL GOODS 


ITALY 
COMBINED INDEX 


FOODS 
RAW MATERIALS 
SEMI- RAW MATERIALS 


FINISHED PRODUCTS 





COMPARED WITH | 


a a 


} 
j 
| 


. 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices Drop 
In 14 Countries to New Low Levels 





Belgium and Chile Lead in Decline of Quotations, Accord- 
ing to Review by Commerce Department 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


than in other foreign countries. 
other foreign countries. On the other 
hand, prices of foods dropped more in 
Belgium and Chile than in other foreign 
countries—nearly 40 per cent. 

Prices of foods fell, approximately, 
about one-seventh in Czechoslovakia, one- 
fifth in Germany and Austria, one-fourth 
in the United Kingdom, and one-third in 
Italy, Denmark, Latvia, Poland, and Nor- 
way from the 1989 high to June, 1931. As 
compared with 1913, wholesale prices of 
foods in June, 1931, were from 7 to 22 per 
cent lower in Italy, Chile, Latvia, Den- 
mark, and Belgium, and from 3 to 20 per 
cent higher in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
the United Kingdom, France, and Norway. 
From May to June, 1931, prices of foods 
advanced from 1 to 6 per cent in France, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Austria. 


On the} 


There were wide differences also in price 
movements of nonfood products from the 
1929 peak to June, 1931. Prices of manu- 
factured products in Canada declined 21.5 
per cent, those of nonfoods in the United 


Kingdom 27 per cent, while those of in- 
dustrial gocds, including both raw indus- 
trial materials and finished articles, in 
Chile. Austria, Germany, Poland, Italy, 
and France, in the order named, dropped 
from 10 to 32 per cent. In the United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy prices of in- 
dustrial products in June, 1931, were lower 
than before the war, while in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Canada, Chile, and Germany they 
were from 14 to 37 per cent higher. From 
May to June, 1931, there were some fur- 
ther declines in prices of most types of 
industrial goods. 


+ 


Wholesale Prices in Foreign Countries 
[Percentage change} 


Canada, combined 
Raw materials 
Manufactures . 

United Kinkdom 
Foods 
Nonfoods 7 ‘ 

France, combined index 
Foods and feeds .. 
Industrial products 

Belgium, combined index 
Foods é 

Germany, combined index 
Agricultural products 


index 


Industrial raw materials and semifinished products .. 


Finished industrial goods 
Italy, combined index 
Foods os 
Raw materials 
Semiraw materials 
Finished products 
combined index 
Foodstuffs 
Industrial materials 
Czechoslovakia, combined 
Foods , 
Raw materials .. . 
Denmark, combined index 
Vegetable foodstuffs 
Animal foodstuffs 
Textiles and clothing 
Latvia, combined index 
Foodstuffs ced eaten a 
Poland, combined index . 
Agricultural products 
Industrial products .. 
1ile, combined index . 
All agricultural products 
All industrial products 
Egypt, combined index 
Cotton, raw .. 
Norway, combined index 
Vegetable foodstufis 
Animal foodstuffs 


*Figure not available. 
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June, 1931, compared 
with— 
1929 1929 1913 May 
high month high average 1931 
August 26.6 12.8 —1.1 
August 39.5 3.0 24 
August 21.5 14.5 ole 
March 26.4 3.2 —1.1 
March 24.6 + 13.3 ® 
March 27.2 2.0 cz 
ee eeeccess Februar 21.4 + 5.2 - 4 
jenneeesise Feb: -79 +15.9 9 
tee eeeeeee January 32.3 4.0 1.5 
PPrerre March 26.2 74 3 
see February 38.8 21.8 2.5 
March 19.8 12.0 1.1 
Vembaie February 20.1 7.0 2.0 
March 23.3 3.0 4 
January 13.7 37.0 1 
February 29.6 —11.2 1.9 
February 31.5 - 7.3 2.2 
March 37.3 23.1 1.3 
January 27.9 16.3 —1.5 
January 12.4 + 79 1.0 
May 18.6 10.0 28 
seeeeee May 20.2 + 3.0 6.2 
geseens March 16.8 24.0 1.6 
. . March 20.5 12.0 28 
teen eeeeee March 16.0 11.0 5.7 
eOneeeee April 25.0 14.0 + 9 
tee eeeeeee February 30.8 +10.0 2.7 
stone weeee February 33.6 19.0 
eeee November 43.4 10.0 —7.2 
obeceosae January 21. 74.0 
eenceseces February 33.2 —15.0 1.0 
seeeeeee February 31.4 —17.0 1.7 
March 26.3 (*) 2.7 
February 30.7 (*) 4.5 
March 22.6 (*) 
March 20.2 2.0 1.0 
August 19.0 11.0 
March 10.2 21.0 L.€ 
eecccccecs January 22.4 3.0 
eevcceee March 64.8 37.0 —74 
wecosesees March 18.1 27.0 8 
ecccecsese March 31.8 7.0 
eecccces December 16.6 26.0 2 


Reserve System Joins With France 


I n Offering Loa 


nto Bank of England 


Agrees to Participate to the Extent of Half of Offering 
Which Totals $250,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


nounced that, in association with the other | 


reserve banks, it had agreed to participate 
| with other banks of issue and with the 


Bank for International Settlements in a/| 


|credit arrangement in favor of the Aus- 
trian National Ban:: under which it would 
purchase prime commercial bills. 


On June 25, the New York Bank an- 
|nounced a similar participation in a credit 
agreement in favor of the Reichsbank. 
Other banks cooperating were the Bank 
of France, the Bank of England and the 
Bank for International Settlements. Un- 
' der this arrangement, the Federal Reserve 
|Bank of New York agreed to purchase 
from the Reichsbank up to the approxi- 
,;mate equivalent of $25,000,000. of prime 


Small decreases octurred in all the prin- 
cipal classes of acceptances, but the total 
continued to be larger than at the cor- 
| responding period of last year. 

| As for many months past, the bank in- 


; vestment demand for open market com- 
|mercial paper considerably exceeded the 
| Supply of high grade paper that came 
into dealers’ lists as a result of the bor- 
rowings of commercial and _ industrial 
concerns. 

Dealers generally reported a rapid turn- 
‘over of prime material, but indicated that 
sales volume was in limited amount be- 
cause of the dearth of new drawings. De- 
spite these conditions the prevailing rate 
for the usual grade of prime paper con- 
tinued to be 2 per cent. There were, how- 
ever, some sales made at 1% per cent, 
whenever blocks of particularly high grade 
paper became available. ‘ 
| According to reports to this bank from 
20 dealers, the volume of commercial 
paper outstanding declined 4'2 per cent 
further between tne end of May and the 
jend of June. Outstandings of $292,000,000 


on June 30 were 45 per cent under those | 


of a year ago. 


commercial bills in a total credit extension 
of $100,000,000. 

The first of the gold credits arranged 
by the Federal reserve banks in favor of 
a foreign central bank was extended in 
April, 1925, The agreement at that time 
|} was to place $200,000,000 of gold at the 
disposal of the Bank of England for a 
period of two years, in connection with 
England's return to the gold basis. The in- 
terest rate agreed upon, in case of use of 
the credit, was 1 per cent above the dis- 
count rate at the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, with a minmum of 4 per cent 
and a maximum of 6, unless the rediscount 
rate went about 6, in which case the inter- 
est rate would be the same as the redis- 
count rate. As a matter of fact, the credit 
was never used. 


Since the 1925 credit to the Bank 
England, other stabilization credits to im- 
prove the monetary position of various 
countries have been extended as follows: 

In 1925 a loan secured by gold was 
granted to the Bank of Poland. 

In 1926 an agreement was made to pur- 
chase $10,000,000 of prime commercial 
bills from the National Bank of Belgium. 
This credit was not used. 


In 1927, an agreement was made to pur- | 


chase $5,250,000 of prime commercial bills 
from the Bank of Poland. 

In 1927, an agreement was made to pur- 
chase $15,000,000 of prime commercial! bills 
from the Bank of Italy. 

In 1928, the agreement with the Bank of 
Poland was renewed for one year. It was 
not used, however. 

In 1929, an agreement was made to buy 
bills endorsed by the National Bank of 
Rumania up to $4,500,000. 

In 1930, the Bumanian credit was re- 
newed. It was not used. 

In 1931’ the credit arrangements with 

| Austria and Germany referred to previ- 
ously were made. Some of the credits were 


not used, because often the mere announce- 
ment of their availability aided stabiliza- 
‘ tion of currencies, 


of 








Of Securities for 
Bank Investment 


Additions and Removals 
Of Legal Issues 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 1.| 
Changes in the list of securities consid- 








U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT Florida Records ‘ 
‘Seasonal Drop in 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
Made Public Aug. 1, 1931 Bank Resourees 





at the Close of Business July 30, 1931 





seats cantata Feriat Lack” Piecél Your “Secch peal 
GENERAL FUND This Month Year 1932 Year 1931 - ie 
Superintendent of Banking "SMbmé tax ....... Histo vee uct” $22,650,42080 $2,634,404.90 $02.650.42080 $29.634.40190|Danking Department Re- 
In New York Announces Miscellaneous internal revenue ..... = 49,311,085.70 ; 57,550,786.38  49,311,095.70 57,550,786.38 


ports Normal Decrease as 
Satisfactory in View of 


Total internal revenue 
POON an 5 3949808 
Miscellanoeus receipts— 






vee $71,961,516.50 $87,185,191.28 §71.961.516.50 $87.185.191.08 
.. 33,417,050.98 — 26.196.399.62 23.417'050.98 26'196'399 62 


Railroad securities ......ccceeee oo 510,671.45 290,424.43 510,671.45 290,424.43 Js ~ i 

All others ....... bane nnntdoeede 368,386.87 126,566.71 368,386.87 126.568 71 Usual Summer Decline 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ......... 1,926,905.79 —-2,262.462.87 —1,926,905.79 —-2,262,.462.87 eS ST RS 

Other miscellaneous ............. 5,401,024.11 — 8,068,422.41 5,401,024.11 TALLAHASSEE, Fta., Aug. 1, 


8,068,422.41 | 


— onsivatite tien digwmntniensetent i 9 i 
Total general fund receipts « -$113,585,555.70 $124,129,467.32 $113,585,555.70 $124,129,46 Se ee eee 


799 





ered legal investments for savings banks — o— seine A sense State banks and trust companies as of 
have been announced by Joseph A..Brod- Expenditures: Dec. 31, 1930, and June 30, 1931, reveal 
eridk. Beate Superintendent of Banks + re nag <Riwweenep hse nettKe - $237,580,634.80 $190,502,921.43 $237,580,634.80 $190,502,921.43 & decrease of total resources from $82,- 
° . i _ 1 - 4 a : 
The announcement of additions and re- Interest .......ssesccccccceceeeess 10,428,053.33 12,255,360.18 10,428,053.33 12,255,360.18 400,688.38 to $81,019,303, according to the 
movuzis follows in full text: Sinking fund ; 


Additions to legal investments list: 

Latrobe, Pa. (boro.); Latrobe School Dis- 
trict, Pa.; Olyphant, Pa. (boro.); Olyphant 
School District, Pa.; Pottstown, Pa. (boro.); 
Pottstown Schol District. Pa.; Washington 
Pa. (boro.); Washington School District, Pa 
Lincoln, R. I 

Pasadena, Calif.; *Pasadena City School Dis- 


















banking department of the State comp- 
troller’s 


25,000,000.00 .. 
2,013,668.92 


3 ; 25,000,000.00 
Refund customs Bsa ONO ee Se Ree 1,397,134.24 1.397,134.24 
Refund internal revenue 


office, which looks upon the fig- 





n na int Al revenue ........... or - ee 18 5,908,039.40 ures as satisfactory in view of the normal 
anama ana des ‘a ‘ 9 411,377.82 1,011,841.92 J r é 7 ri 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 28,230,790.67 10,476,.751.48 28,230,790.67 10,476,751.48 decrease each year during the Sule 


Civil service retirement fund 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


20,850,000.09 
215,000.00 
3,588.313.41 


months and corresponding increase in the 
Winter. 

Loans and discounts dropped from $32,- 
865,844 to $28,187,755 in the six-month pe- 


20,850,000.00 
216,000.00 
354,789.48 


20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 
3,588,313.41 


20,850,000.00 
216,000.00 
3,354,789.48 





Total general fund expenditures .$309,209,807.77 $272 4321451.50 $309,209,807 77 $272 432,451.50 











trict (Pasadena), Calif.; *Pasadena City High ecipueievieceansiaks pale Se ee a es averete riod, while cash and due from banks items 
School District (Pasadena), Calif, , | Excess of expenditures $195,624,252.07 $148,302,984.18 $195.624.252.07 $148,302,984.18 increased from $17,917,209 to $17,938,226. 
pinch ee Mey erent Jose High Schoo ony a —_——_———- - —- _ —— | Im the six-month period stockholders’ 

a. ee errs aa Jetind endo) einai: SPECIAL FUNDS statutory liability reserve fund grew from 
Dis t No. 41 (Rock Island), Ill.; *Indianap- Applicable to public debt retire- $128,683 to $159,168. J 
olis School City (Indianapolis), Ind.; *Marion ments Trust and State, county and municipal 
Count; (indianapolis). ind; *St oun Erinctpal—toretgn obligations $30 009 00 $30,000.00 | deposits increased, while individual, sav- 
ounty (South ° oe * rom forfeitures, gifts, etc 31,000.00 31.009.00 | ines iff i 
County (Wichita), Kan Joplin, Mo.; *Jop-| Other $2.478,302.49  1,977.771.68 | $2,478,302.49 —-1,977.771.68 | yas Bp water eage ee oe — 
lin School District (Joplin), Mo.; *Youngs- : 7 Individual deposits droppec slig htly from 
town School District (Youngstown), Ohic Total receipts .........ceceeeee $2,478.392.49 $2.038,771.68 $2.478,392.49  $2,038,771.68 | $24,392,871 to $24,324,503; savings depos- 
‘Sour Pais, 8. Dek: ous tale Sageene: | - ———-— | its from $13,289,245 to $12,667,876, and cer- 
Se Ce a. | eee . as tificates of deposit from $6,719,743 to $6,- 

*King County (Seattle), Wash Public debt retirements ‘ , $31,000.00 $31,000.00 5779 * . d icipal d 

Note.—Unlimited tax obligations only are Other $2,602,829.49 1,.668,611.86 $2,602,829.49 1,668,611.36 415,772. State, county an 7 tae 
legal for places indicated with an _ aster- je _ posits increased from $14,787,104 to $15,- 
isk (*). Total expenditures .....seeees++.. $2,602,829.49 $1,699,611.86  $2,602,829.49 $1,699,611.86 176,121; trust deposits from $1,550,715 to 

Removals from legal investments list: a t ; ae eeetteesas a — ~ | $1,818,810. 

Bristol County, Maiden, Methuen, Milford, Excess of receipts vices eeeeeeeenenes 9 tee x $339,159.82 . woe eee $339,159.82 The reserve for interest, depreciation, 
N *k Mass Excess of expenditures .........e.s05. $124,437.00 $124,437.00 Vueeew 5 
erate Canta od | renanenes ‘ceaenane ces “* | ete, showed a marked increase from $755,- 

se L y, 2? e = Ty , 2 LPNE "on 

Columbia County, Lehigh County, Schuyl- re ean AND 010 to $1,147,859. 
kill County. Somerset County. Pa. “ . Sa 7 ™ m Cash reserve increased from 28.03 per 

Montgomery, Montgomery County. Ala.: Al- Total general fund receipts . $113,585,555 70 $124 129,467 32 $113,585 555.70 $124,129,467 32 cent as of Dec. 31, 1930, to 28.85 per cent 
len County. Ind.; Scott County, Iowa; Shaw- | Total special fund receipts ......... R .2.478,392.49 2,038,771.68 2,478 ,392.49 2,038,771.68 as of June 31 1931. , 
ee: eee Toe ine, taken Total $116,063,948.19 $126,168,239.00 $116,063,948.19 $126,168,239.00 The figures for both calls exclude items 
Sounty, Charlesto ; st | nt ees Raves Soman : - from banks closed during the six-month 
Se ee eee Va encom | Total general fund expenditures... .$309,209,807.77 $272.432.451.50 $309,209,807.77 $272,432,451.50 period s 

Note._No recent financial information re- Total special fund expenditures oe 2,602,829 49 = 1,699,611.86 2,602,829.49 1,699,611.86 eo 5 
celved f = above places on which to Total $311,812,637.26 $274.132,063.36 $311,812,637.26 $274,132,063.36 I f Drai Bonds 

; ; : re —— anne ¢ panini 7 ssue oO rainage 

Additions to legal» investments me: Excess of expenditures . .$195,748,689.07 $147.963,824.36 $195,748,689.07 $147,963,824.35 I U l a e Mi ; . 

Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge yom - prate- ‘ seeks ‘ <s 
pany: Ist 4s, 1945 (reinstated on basis of TRUST FUNDS Ss p neld im Issourl 
evidence received subsequent to April 11, 1931, Receipts 
the date of removal of the bonds from the District of Columbia Su areneue $976.556.26 $1,304,985.33 $976,556.26 $1,304,895.3: JEFFERSON Cr9y, Mo., Aug. 1, 
legal list). yovernment life insurance fund 9,671,253.23 9,971.468.13 9,671 253.23 9.971,468.13| “The Missouri law of 1929 authorizing 

Central Vermont Public Service Corporation: Other 891,049.71 1.296,306.14 801,049.71 1,296,306.14 | drainage districts to issue and sell refund- 
Ist & ref. 5s, 1959, series A Total $11,448,859.20 $12,.572,669.60 $11,448,.859.20 $12,572,669.50 | ; " eee . ant 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 3 - ‘ 2 a ing bonds was upheld July 29 by the Mis 
Co. of Baltimore: Ist ref. 4s, 1981 Expenditures suri Supreme Court, en banc. 

Interstate Public Service Company (now Government life insurance fund sii tals ; iii — The court, in upholding the law, ordered 
Public Service Company of Indiana) st & POLGY IORNEE, GUC, occccccsececse 2,.877.298.00  $3.341,862.71 $2. 98.0 $3.341.862.71 State Auditor L. D Thompson to register 
I j1 1 pries s zy n 5s 56 BTREH ww ec cc cc cncccccceccs 5,732,055.57 3,151,517. 5,732.055.57 151,517.56 : Ss 
in ae a ie enue oe a, ge nee st srorotnersasenean +12 963 as | Gaaasves. | 41296385 Ore aay 6s an issue of such bonds by Drainage Dis- 

Jersey Central Power & Light Company oo . / trict 28 of New Madrid County The bonds 
Ist 5s, 1974, series B; Ist 44s, 1961, series C OUR cvs wadericcscossenstne eecceces $9,022,317.42 $10,177,817.92 $9,022,817.42 $10,177.817.92, amounted to $217,000. 

Metropolitan Edison Company: Ist 4s, 1971, - — One f th argu ts against the law 
series E Excess of receipts or credits .........., $2,426,541.78 $2,394,851 .68 $2,426,541.78 $2,394 851.68 ean"tean aseatna a. ian ua their as- 
Nebraska Power Company: Ist 419s, 1981 — was ae — s 

Pennsylvania Electric Company: Ist & ref. Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included sessments under the defaulted bonds would 
4s, 1971, series F Note 1 Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United | be required to pay also on the refunding 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company: Ist States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the paper and would thus pay more than 
& ref. 4s, 1981, series B authorized amount is expended, After that they are charged against the revenues of the thers in the district 

Wisconsin Michigan’ Power Company Ist | District under trust funds. For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under | © 1ers . . 
5s, 1957; 1st 4's, 1961 general fund and under trust funds should be added 


Removals from legal investments list: 

Atlantic City Railroad Company lst ext 
5s, 1954; Ist cons. 4s, 1951; Camden Terminal 
P. M 1954 

Grays Point 
1st 5s, 1947 

Jersey Central 
Co. coll. 4s, 1951 

Central Maine Power Company: Ist 
1949 ‘called for redemption Aug. 1, 1931) 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co. of Baltimore: Ist ref. 5s, 1965, series F 
(called for redemption July 22, 1931) 

Nebraska Power Company: list 5s 
ries A; list 6s, 1949, series B (called 
iption July 24, 1931) 

New Jersey Power & Light 

1956 (called for redemption Aug. 1, 1931) 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company: Ist 
& ref. 5s, 1976. series A (called for redemption | 
Aug. 13, 1931) 

Southern California Edison Company: 
& ref. 5s, 1944 (called for redemption 
1, 1931) 

New York Telephone Company 
(called for redemption Aug. 1, 





Terminal Railway Company 


Railroad Company: Reading 


& gen. ! 
512s 


1949, se- 
for re- 





Company: Ist 


5s 


Gen 
Aug 
Deb. 6s, 1949 | 

1931). | 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
July 29 aggregated $8,149,000.000, or 11 per 
cent below the total reported for the pre- | 
ceding week and 30 per cent below the to- | 


tal for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Aggregate debits for the 14] centers 
for which figures have been_ published | 


weekly since January, 1919, antounted. to | 
$7,591,000,000, as compared with $8,480,060,- 
000 for the preceding week and $11,024,000,- 
000 for the week ended July 30 of last year. 

Issued by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Canada Fixes Fruit Duties 
Fixed values for duty purposes of 6 
cents per pound on cantaloupes, musk- 


melons, honeydew and casaba melons and 
4 cents per pound on pears, including the 


| weight of the package, have been estab- 
lished under a Canadian Appraisers’ Bulle- 


on 
Pa | 


tin dated July 
merce.) 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Ang. 1 


(Department of Com- 














New York, Ayg. 1.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 





In pursuance of the provisions of section 








522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of f ign currency for the 
purpose of the ass ment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 





| the United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 



















in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 0400 
Belgium (belga) 9536 

' Bulgaria (lev) ‘ .7175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9623 
Denmark (krone) -7331 
England (pound) 5.8973 
Finland (markka) 2.5142 
France (franc) . 3.9205 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) < 
Holland (guildes) : | 
Hungary (pengo) 5 
Italy (lira) 23 
Norway (krone) 73) 
Poland (zloty) 2 
Portugal (@E8CUGO) ..ccccccccccceves 4.4220 
Roumania (leu) ....cccccsccccceces 5940 
Spain (peseta) ......ccsoccovseceses 9.0200 
Swen (HFOMA) 2. cccccccccessccses 26.7488 
Switzerland (franc) ......eeeeeeeees 19.5005 | 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .....sceceereeeees 1.7680 
China (Chefoo tael) 31.4166 
China (Hankow tael) 30.9375 
China (Shanghai tael) 30.4196 
China (Tientsin tael) 31.9166 

' China Hongkong dollar 24.2339 | 
China (Mexican dollar) 21.9687 
China (Tientsin or Pei) 22.2083 | 
China (Yuan dollar) 21.8750 | 
India (rupee) 35.9375 
BOND GRR oe Pe 49.3484 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) ........ 56.0208 
Canada (dollar) ....-.sssesescens 99.7509 
Cuba (peso) enone sseeesesennes 99.9155 
DO BOD onc ns cncevcasehaceass 25.0000 
Newfoundland (dollar) ....s..+.. 99.5092 
Argentina (pease, GOld) ..cceccececes 67.2597 
BreRil (WPS) 2 occ ccsrecccesecceces 6.9142 
SAN GUND aid vc odaes take atehaneane 12.6426 
Tereee TORO) |. 5 occsanscceedace 45.7666 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
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UTILITY SECURITIES | 
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230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 








‘Virginia to Assure Work 


| The Supreme Court July 29 also upheld 
| the decision of a Greene County trial court 
in refusing to grant Consolidated School 
| District No. 4 permission to issue $11,500 
refunding bonds to pay off judgment in- 
| debtedness. 

The school board of the district had ate 
tempted to issue the bonds to pay off $11,- 
069 in two judgments against the district 
for building accounts. A committee of dis- 
trict taxpayers opposed the issue on the 
ground that th) law providing for such 
| procedure was unconstitutional and that 
such a bond issue would require the school 
| tax levy to be raised beyond the constitu- 
tional limit of 60 cents on the $100 valua- 
tion. 


= 
Florida to Tax Utilities 
For Intrastate Business 


For State Highway Force 
TALLAHASSEE, F1A., Aug. 1. 

A tax of $1.50 upon each $100 of gross 
receipts from intrastate business of elec- 
itric, gas, telephone and telegraph utili- 
ties, including municipalities, will become 


effective on Jan. 1, 1932, under a law en- 
acted by the recent special session of the 
and September who otherwise would be! Legislature and approved by Governor 
laid off, he stated. ‘Doyle E. Carlton. 


ee 


RICHMOND, VA., Aug. 1.] 

Governor Pollard announced orally July | 
31 that he would ,authorize borrowing by 
the State of funds, not to exceed $1,000,000, 
to keep the State highway force at work 
during the Summer. 

The move will assure employment of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 persons during August 





No. 1 in a series. “Promoting Recovery." 
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Leading thagWay Back 


Q. “How do you find Business?” 
A. “By Going after it.” 


Such is the enterprising answer to a question 
that is notably current. Employees and dealers 
in the areas served by the Associated Gas and 
Electric System answered it by setting a new 
record during their recent six weeks’ refrigera- 
tor sales campaign. 


19,489 Refrigerators Sold in Six Weeks 


Customers in the area served by the Asso- 
ciated System purchased 19,489 auto- 
matic refrigerators during this period. 


& 


ing even more pronounced. During 
1930, use of electricity in homes ac- 
counted for 334% of the revenues of 
the industry compared to 28% in 1921. 

This trend of the electric industry 
is of interest to those seeking sound 
investments with growth possibili- 
ties. The achievement of dealers in 
cooperation with employees of the 
Associated System in the face of 
conditions generally unfavorable to 
business expansion shows that the 
utilities are an important influ. 
ence in leading the way back to 


business recovery. 


This is more than they purchased daring a 
similar campaign last year when the Asso- 
ciated System sold the largest nun:ber of 
refrigerators ever sold by a utility group 
in a single campaign. 

About half or 9,592 of these sales in 
the recent campaign, were made by deal. 
ers who were assisted by a plan of co- 
operation established by the Associated 
New Business Department. 


Stability from Domestic Use 


Growing domestic use of electricity 
from sale of appliances increases 
the natural stability of the industry. 
Stability from this source is becom- 


To invest in Associated securities, write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


The Associated System serves 1,432,108 customers In 3,117 communities 
i 
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Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Obtaining Efficient Workers 


for Governmental Positions + 





Progress Which Has Been Made in Field of 
Public Personnel Administration Reviewed 
By Secretary of New Jersey Agency 





By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Secretary and Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


OR 50 years the question of the improve- 
ment of the personnel in government has 
held some public interest. In the earlier 

days of our existence as a Nation the num- 

ber of public officials was so small, the com- 

pensation so limited and there was so much 

to do and so many opportunities in a new 

and unsettled country that only a few seemed 

to have seriously sought public employment. 
+ + 

Just as soon as partisanship had been well 
developed and the number of public em- 
ployes had grown to considerable size the 
partisans who were rapidly growing in num- 
bers and in organization recognized the 
power of public office and politicians had the 
material with which to build their political 
fences. Charges and countercharges con- 
cerning abuses and scandals in public ad- 
ministration naturally revolved around the 
office holders and their employes. 

During the first half of our history the 
processes of government and its problems 
were relatively simple. Neither business nor 
government recognized that the handling, 
organization and supervision of groups of 
people in industry and in civil administra- 
tion offered any particular problem. The 
relations between employer and employe 
were personal and the Jacksonian doctrine, 
that government processes should remain 
simple enough for anybody to handle, was 
still regarded as sound. 

The civil service reformers proposed to 
treat the question negatively. By the simple 
expedient of requiring a small part of the 
subordinate public employes to qualify by 
competitive test it was confidently expected 
that ‘all of the problems of human adjust- 
ments, the organization and supervision of 
civil employes, the development and mainte- 
nance of interest and enthusiasm, and the 
effective operation of government would 
somehow or other solve themselves. 

More recently we have come to realize that 
dealing with the government personnel nega- 
tively will not solve the problem. We are 
beginning to see that the personne! problem 
touches the whole field of government, that 
it involves departmental organization and 
arrangement, policies, service, costs, and 
functioning and that modern personnel ad- 
ministration must be a positive, constructive 
force in all government. 

It is true that the improvement in the 
handling of public personnel has come slowly. 
This is no indication, however, that person- 
nel control is not essential or that the prin- 
ciples underlying the merit system are not 
sound. Most of the early advocates of the 
merit system have been unwilling to keep 
pace in their thinking and action with the 
rapidly changing conditions which have 
come into our political, social and economic 
life. They have been too ready to insist that 
the first statement of principles contained all 
of “the law and the prophets.” Many of 
them have seemingly failed to recognize the 
handling of the personnel as a slowly evolv- 
ing science. They have rather insisted that 
a cure has been discovered for a political 
disease. 

+ + 

We have not advanced as much in the 
matter of public personnel control as we 
have in some other parts of public adminis- 
tration, but it should be remembered that it 
is much easier to write reorganization plans 
than it is to establish and maintain them in 
accordance with a high standard of effective- 
ness and good management. It is much 
easier to design the governmental machine 
than it is to keep it in successful operation. 
And, besides, political scientists and students 
of government have been much more inter- 





Said to Locate 
in Teeth 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chie/, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, 
Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


N RECENT years the American public has 
been educated more or less into a germ 
consciousness. It knows, as never before, 

that germs are the cause of all infectious 
disease, and that they also are responsible 
for many other acute and chronic conditions. 
Indeed, the germ picture has been painted 
very black. But when all is said and done, 
there is no black black enough to do this 
microscopical criminal justice. 

Of course, it must be plainly understood 
that not all germs are bad. There are many 
good ones also whose function is to help, not 
hinder humanity. But the point is that 
when they are bad, there can be no mistak- 
ing the fact. Frequently, nothing short of 
murder satisfies them as witness the slaugh- 
ter by the typhoid, scarlet fever and pneu- 
monia organisms, to mention only a few of 
the better known ones. 

Manifestly, to harbor vicious germs in dan- 
gerous quantities is the worst sort of busi- 
ness and exceedingly hazardous also. Yet 
that is exactly what literally hundreds of 
thousands of people do through the simple, 
very simple, process of neglecting their 
mouths. 

It has been estimated that the properly 
cared for mouth, which at all times is rela- 
tively clean, harbors from 5,000,000 to 8,000,- 
000 germs. On the other hand, the chroni- 
cally neglected one plays host to no less 
than 800,000,000 organisms. 

The peculiar part about the situation is 
that brushing the teeth at’ least three times 
daily and keeping them and the gum tissues 
clean and healthy through the semiannual 
visit to the dentist, make the difference be- 
tween the 8,000,000 and 800,000,000. But it 
is just these comparatively little obligations 
that innumerable persons disregard not so 
much because of ignorance but because they 
“have no time to bother.” 

The answer to this inexcusable carelessness 
is loss of teeth or decayed ones, acute infec- 
tions, lowered resistance and sometimes 
death itself. 


wT 


administration. 

Yet real progress has been made. Ten 
States and about 300 cities and local govern- 
ments have some form of central personnel 
agency. If we include public school teachers, 
library and social workers ahd other profes- 
sional classes probably half of all govern- 
ment employes are selected in accordance 
with some basic standards and with consid- 
erable promise of permanency in tenure. 

+ + 

Less than 20 years ago public personnel 
administrators were thinking almost alto- 
gether in political terms, struggling for their 
own existence and using what energies they 
had trying to thwart the spoilsman. Aside 
from two or three forward-looking leaders, 
public personnel administrators were satis- 
fied to do the job next before them and they 
were making little if any apparent effort to 
analyze their problems, to develop a philos- 
ophy or to formulate an effective program of 
personnel control. Today those engaged in 
this field have developed a professional con- 
sciousness. Some of them have thought their 
problems through. They have established 
an adequate program and are administering 
it with commendable success. They believe 
that there is a science of personnel adminis- 
tration as definite as some of the other social 
sciences. They work with the tools and 
methods of science and practice at least an 
art in their daily work. 

In the last few years New Jersey, in its 
State service, two or three other States and 
some local governments, have adopted legis- 
lation embodying the main features of the 
newer conception of personnel administra- 
tion. A number of most interesting and 
significant experiments are being carried on. 
The Civil Service Department, that is, the 
personnel agency, no longer holds aloof. It 
has abandoned its presumed independence 
as something outside the administrative fab- 
ric and is seeking a recognized place in pub- 
lic administration, a place as important and 
having an equal if not greater bearing on 
good administration as any other major divi- 
sion of government. 

We have come a long way on the road to- 
ward the place which the public personnel 
agency must occupy, yet there is much 
ground that remains to be covered. The 
public service has grown in dignity and re- 
spect. The spoils system has grown weaker 
and weaker and while it still has its defend- 
ers, and even though it is still widely prac- 
ticed, it has lost the confidence and courage 
with which it operated in earlier days. The 
ablest and most effective civil servants are 
in those jurisdictions where the civil service 
system is most nearly adequate and most 
vigorously administered. The poorest quality 
of service is found in those jurisdictions 
without merit laws of any kind and under 
dominant partisan control. Good government 
is at the same tifme good politics. 

One does not have to be a prophet to see 
that a new order of things is coming in gov- 
ernment. Indeed it is already here. We 
have steadily refused in most of government 
to recognize the necessity of carefully 
planned public improvements and a carefully 
prepared program of capital expenditures. 
The people of the country will become, I 
think, more and more interested in the activ- 
ities, the spending and the administration of 
government. A centrally controlled, ade- 
quate personnel system will be just as much 
a recognized part of public administration as 
a sound system of taxation. 

; + + 

Government will continue to expand. Its 
problems are bound to increase. Urban cen- 
ters will be spread to metropolitan areas. 
The movement from the farm to the city 
lights will undoubtedly continue. More than 
half of our population now liyes in urban 
communities. In 25 years it is probable that 
not more than 25 or 30 per cent of all of the 
people will remain in the rural districts. 
This movement, in turn, will require city 
facilities for larger communities. Sanitation, 
water, education, recreation, public works, 
protection and safety of life and property 
will add to the demands for expert adminis- 
tration and professional, service. 

We are going to talk less about the wealth 
of America and the size and cost of our pub- 
lic works and more about coordinated gov- 
ernment by definite plan; where we shall 
study carefully our common needs; where we 
shall painstakingly calculate our public reve- 
nues; where each public activity will be as- 
signed its place and function; where new 
undertakings will be considered in their re- 
lation to the whole of government, and 
where we shall proceed with the public busi- 
ness under an ordered and coordinated plan. 
These improveménts will come, not so much 
because of a change in the attitude of the 
people or of individuals but because they are 
necessary to the safety and well-being of the 
State and comanmpunity. 

In all of this lies not only the opportunity 
but the responsibility of the personnel 
agency. The civil service system must rise 
to this responsibility or it will be discarded 
and a new agency substituted. The person- 
nel agency of tomorrow will not be designed 
to thwart the spoilsmen but to render serv- 
ice. It will not be independent of the rest 
of the government but an integral part of 
it. It will continue as a recruiting agency 
but it will not make the mistake of believing 
that a plan of competitive tests constitutes 
# complete personnel system. Its responsi- 
bility will be the organization and system 
work of public administration. 


on + 

It will take its place in the executive coun- 
cil beside the other service departments of 
government. Its powers will be extended. It 
will work in close relationship with the 
financial and budgeting agencies. It will be 
judged by its accomplishments and not by 
its intentions. It will be criticized, to be 
sure, as other public departments are criti- 
cized. It will have its reverses and advances 
as will other parts of the government. It 
must defend itself on the basis of what it 
has to offer and not on what it hopes to be. 

Professional lines in the public service will 
be advanced. The technician and the spe- 
Cialist will take over much of the work that 
is now performed by the untrained employe. 
The public service will be offered as a carecr 


ested in the mf of government than in its 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





GIVING SCIENTIFIC ADVICE 
TO PRODUCERS OF GRAIN 


modity industries. 


EREALS (grain crops) are the back- 
¢; bone of American agriculture. Fig- 
ured on July 10 estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 62 per cent of 
the crop acreage to be harvested in the 
United States during 1931 is ip cereals. 
These same estimates show a total ex- 
pected crop of all cereals in 1931 ap- 
proximating 5,500,000,000 bushels. Even 
at low prices then prevailing, our 1930 
grain crop had a Dec. 1 farm value of 
some $2,600,000,000. 
+ 


Federal servce to the great grain 
and allied industries comes principally 
through the Department of Agriculture. 
This service reaches all the way from 
the growing crop to the final product, 
made from cereal materials. 

The Department maintains in the Di- 
vision of Cereal Crops and Diseases of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry a unit de- 
voted solely to research on problems con- 
cerned with growing and improving 
grain crops. Better cultural metheds 
and practices, new varieties, higher 
yielding and more resistant to cold, heat, 
drought, diseases, and insect pests, and 
methods for controlling or eliminating 
diseases, are coming from this research. 

In its Division of Barberry Eradica- 
tion, the Bureau is conducting an inten- 
sive campaign to eradicate the common 
barberry, the adternate host of stem 
rust, one of the most destructive cereal 
diseases. 

In its Division of Dry Land Agricul- 
ture, research is being conducted on ro- 
tation and cultural practices applicable 
to cereals. These results have a vital 
importance to every individual in the 
entire country, as their application on 
farms makes our national food supply 
more certain. Each farmer using the 
results of this research is directly bene- 
fited through better yields and reduced 
hazards. The interests of the dealer, 
the miller, the baker, etc., are served by 
insuring a certainty in the supply of raw 
materials, and a quality suitable for 
each particular need. 

As a result of using information and 
varieties from Federal and State agri- 
cultural experiment station research, 
grain crops are produced in the United 
States with an efficiency and certainty 
far greater than in any other time or 
country. Some economists of a pessi- 
mistic turn place our surplus difficulties 
on this increased efficiency, but failure 
to adjust acreage, both here and abroad, 
is more properly the root of our trouble. 

+ + 

Other Department of Agriculture units 
also render service to the grain indus- 
tries. Insect pests and problems are 
studied and control measures worked out 
in the Bureau of Entomology. Cost and 
farm management problems receive at- 
tention from the Division of Farm Man- 
agement of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Soil problems are handled 
by the Bureau of Ché@mistry and Soils, 


Variety of Services Rendered by Department of Agricul- 
ture Outlined by Agronomist 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By M. A. McCALL 


Principal Agronomist In Charge, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture 


and in the cereal chemistry section of 
the Food Research Division of this same 
Bureau techonological problems in the 
utilization of grain products are studied. 

Food values of grain products are in- 
vestigated by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, and their feeding values by the 
Bureaus of Animal and Dairy Industry. 
Market uses and standards for grains 
are studied by the Grain Division of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
on this information grades are estab- 
lished and administered in the interests 
both of the seller and buyer. Dealings 
in grain futures and market manipula- 
tions are under the watchful supervision 
of the Grain Futures Administration. 
The Farm Board, a Federal agency, not 
a part of the Department of Agriculture, 
is interested in organized marketing of 
the grain crop. 

Much of the Federal service to grain 
producers and users is carried out solely 
by Government agencies. A very large 
part of the Bureau of Plant Industry's 
research on production problems, how- 
ever, is cooperative with State agricul- 
tural experiment stations. In this joint 
attack on problems the Federal agency 
acts in a coordinating capacity wth sev- 
eral State stations in a similar area, and 
assumes major responsibility for phases 
which are regional and national, extend- 
ing beyond State lines. The State agen- 
cies assume local responsibilities and 
carry the joint findings direct to the 
user. There is no domination of State 
activities by the Federal organization. 
Both maintain the integrity of their own 
programs, but by working closely to- 
gether needless duplication is eliminated 
and the efficiency of each agency is in- 
creased. This close cooperation between 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
and the various State agricultural ex- 
periment stations is an outstanding ex- 
ample of effective official cooperation. 

+ oo 
7JHAT has the Federal Government 
done for grain and allied indus- 

tries? The Department of Agriculture 
introduced suitable varieties and helped 
to establish the durum wheat industry. 
Similarly, it helped to establish and de- 
velop hard red Winter wheat production 
in the Middle West. It helped to place 
dry farming west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains on a more certain basis. It fos- 
tered and helped to develop the Cali- 
fornia rice industry. Ninety-five per 
cent of the rice grown in California 
originated on a Government experiment 
station. It has helped to produce and 
place on farms new  better-yielding 
crop varieties more resistant to drought, 
pests and diseases, and of superior com- 
mercial quality. It has helped to develop 
control for scab, rusts, smuts, root rots, 
ear rots, and other diseases and pests 
which attack cereal crops. It is contin- 
uing this service, and is helping to work 
out the even more difficult economic 
problems now facing the grain grower. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 4, L. H. Bailey, Associate Chemist, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture, will discuss the activities of the Cereal Laboratory of 
the Bureau in carrying on research along lines of interest to farmers, millers, 
bakers, grain merchants, and the consuming public. 











New Mexico’s Fish Hatcheries 


State’s Interest in Restocking of Streams 
By HARRY E. SHUART 


Deputy State Game Warden, State of New Mexico 


EW MEXICO plays foster parent to be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 4,000,000 trout an- 
nually. 

It requires this huge number of trout of at 
least fingerling size to keep the streams of 
the State stocked for the thousands of fisher- 
men who flock to the fishing grounds during 
the open season. , 

It is only during the last 10 years that the 
State has gone into the fish business in a 
big way. The necessity for artificial growing 
and planting of fish can readily be seen 
through records of the Game Department 
which show that in 1920 there were sold 8,851 
resident and 515 nopresident fishing licenses, 
a total of 9,366. ; 

At that time the State was buying baby 
fish from outside the State and planting 


them. 
In 1930 there were 14,189 resident and 4,837 





much after the plan of the British civil serv- 
ice and men and women will be trained for 
that service. The expert and specially 
trained employe will do those things which 
require expertness and special training and 
the untrained employe will be limited to 
those things which he is able to do. _ 

The progress that has been made, in the 
development of personnel administration in 
the past has been a part of a wider move- 
ment for better and cleaner public adminis- 
tration but it has not been accomplished 
without vigorous and directed effort. The 
advances to be made in the next 25 years 
will continue as a part of the larger move- 
ment but there must be a high order of in- 
telligent and constructive leadership. Re- 
wards in the way of better compensation, 
higher professional standard®, increasing ap- 
preciation and respect will come to our pub- 
lic servants, but the chief rewards that will 
come to all in the public employ or out will 
be a satisfying knowledge of loyal service to 
America’s great adventure in free govern- 
ment. 


nonresident fishing licenses issued, or more 
than twice as many as were issued in 1920. 

In 1930 the State planted 2,125,845 trout in 
88 streams. More than 50 per cent of these 
were over the required 6-inch length. The 
law requires that fish under 6 inches be re- 
turned to the streams. None of the fish 
planted were less than 4 inches in length 
and some of them were as large as 14 inches. 
Cost of these trout was approximately 2.6 
cents each or $26 per 1,000. 


It is just within the last year that fish of 
this size have been planted. Prior to that 
time baby fish, known as “fry,” were placed 
in the stream where the mortality rate was 
extremely high. 


Experts in charge of the State’s fish hatch- 
eries estimate that more than 75 per cent of 
the fish of the length now planted eventu- 
ally reach the fisherman’s creel. The mor- 
tality rate of the fry was estimated at 90 
per cent. 


Last year the fish planted were divided 
into 1,317,000 rainbow, 698,000 loch levens, 
21,000 brook, and 89,500 steel head. 

Up to the present time most of the eggs 
used at the hatcheries have been purchased 
outside the State but the policy of the Com- 
mission from now on will be to establish 
spawning stations in New Mexico and take 
eggs from the home-grown fish. 

The State has been paying an average of 
$2 per 1,000 for the eggs. The hatch has 
been relatively high, about 90 per cent, as 
only “eyed” eggs, that is, eggs that have de- 
veloped far enough to prove them fertile, 
were bought. 

It has been found that a temperature be- 
tween 47 and 55 degrees is the best range 
for hatchery water. Colder water causes the 
eggs to hatch slowly. In 36 degrees temper- 
ature it takes 120 days to. hatch the eggs, 
whereas a temperature of 52 degrees will pro- 
duce the same results in 30 days. In 47 
degree water it takes a trout. three years to 
grow to a length of from 7 to 9 inches, while 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR 


President of the United States 1849-1850: 
“There must never be anything narrow, selfish, il- 
liberal or exclusive in the views of the United States 
or its Government on any subject whatsoever.” 
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New York’s Efforts to Devise 
Effective Parole System + . 





Chairman of Special Committee Discusses 
Some Factors Which Must Be Considered If 
State Is to Rehabilitate Prisoners 





By SAM A. LEWISOHN 


Chairman, Special Committee on Parole Problems, State of New York 


OCIAL betterment and public economy— 
these two ideas are not usually associ- 
ated in our minds. In all other fields, 

for example, such as education or hospital 
treatment, the larger the outlay per individ- 
ual whom it is hoped to benefit, the better 
the results. 

Curiously enough in prison reform this is 
not the case. Generally speaking, it is true 
we must have much more housing provision 
for those sent to prison. But the paradox is 
that in many cases the smaller the expendi- 
ture per housing unit, the greater the benefit. 
Lavishness of expenditure for housing has 
been actually harmful to the prisoner as well 
as expensive to society. I refer, of course, 
to the unendurably durable type of prison 
construction that is customary. 


+ + 

In traditional quarters the idea has been 
current that a prison must be like a fortress. 
The theory in the minds of those who had 
this point of view has been that a prison 
must be a public monument. I am confident 
that lurking behind this concept of what a 
proper prison should be has been the theory 
that, like a battleship, a prison must impress 
the community with its strength. And yet 
many of us know that for at least a certain 
type of prisoner a road camp in which the 
prisoner lives under most informal condi- 
tions and in which the housing is a negligible 
expense to the community achieves much 
better results in reconstructing him psycho- 
logically and physically. 

One may ask, Well, what has this got to do 
with parole? As a matter of fact, funda- 
mentally, the new view of prison housing 
and the modern ideas of parole spring from 
the same outlook on the subject of crime. 
Both ideas are based on the theory of pe- 
nology which sees the problem of criminal 
reform as a matter of treating the individual 
prisoner rather than exercising the evil spirit 
by some single magical act. They both de- 
part from an infantile reliance on magical 
circles. 

This tendency toward a more _ sensible 
housing for a large section of the prison 
population has this in common with parole. 
Both are the result of a recognition that as 
the large majority of prisoners come back to 
society, society will be better protected by 
focusing attention on the reeducation of the 
prisoner rather than upon the building of 
elaborate fortresses to incarcerate him. 

Both tendencies suggest that our efforts be 
directed toward making the human material 
that comes out of prison less dangerous and 
more useful to the community rather than 
making the physical materials that tempo- 
rarily house the prisoner a little more secure. 
Both provide not only a more promising 
method of rehabilitating the prisoner but 
also a much cheaper method. 

The modern program of classification, non- 
bastile housing for the better risk prisoners 
and parole for those ready for parole ac- 
complishes three things we all very much 
desire. These three things are, firstly, greater 
security for society; secondly, greater econ- 
omy for society, and thirdly, the salvaging 
of human material otherwise regarded as 
hopeless. 

+ + 

It may sound paradoxical to suggest that 
you achieve greater security by housing even 
a fraction of the prison population in build- 
ings physically not so secure and then grant- 
ing them parole. Yet it must be obvious that 
as all but a few prisoners are returned to 
society, society’s safety depends not only on 
the physical material provided to keep them 
temporarily incarcerated but on the less tan- 
gible but none the less real influences that 
are exerted upen them to adjust them to be 
safe members of the community. 

Society has come to realize that to rub its 
hands complacently when it has provided 
physically safe fortresses to house men tem- 
porarily and to ignore their rehabilitation is 
to act like the proverbial ostrich. Such a 
solution can only appeal to literal unimagi- 
native minds, capable of purely superficial 
analysis. Prison reform is not solely a hu- 
manitarian program. The very security of 
society depends upon it. 

Of course, for a certain fraction of prison- 
ers, no substitute has yet been found for the 
cell block. But for a very substantial frac- 
tion of the population experience already has 
indicated that it is safer for the community 
and more constructive socially to house such 
prisoners in medium security structures and 
to parole them under proper supervision and 
at as early a date as possible. 

Both these tendencies, which are really one 
tendency, depend upon the principle of clas- 
sification of different groups and treating 
each group differently. Both tendencies have 
been gaining ground among practical prison 
administrators but there has been the usual 
lag about putting them into practical effect. 

+ + 

This has been particularly true as to pa- 
role. Nowhere else in the world, except per- 
haps in Illinois, has there been an attempt 
to carry on a properly equipped parole sys- 
tem. Up to the present, in practically every 
State, it has been as Mr. Alger has called it, 
an underfinanced gesture. With parole, as 
with every other human effort, the ideal is 
not enough. Funds must be provided to 


finance the organization to carry the ideal 
into existence. 
New York State has shown its common 





length in a year. 

New Mexico experts can force feeding of 
fish in that temperature until they will grow 
an inch a month. 

The baby fish are fed on liver for the first 
five weeks, and after that the diet is gradu- 
ally changed to ground horse meat, an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent horse meat mixed 
with liver each five days until they are 
finally living on a 100 per cent horse meat 
menu. 

At one hatchery approximately 450 horses 
per year are used for fish food. 

Even baby fish are subject to ailment. 
When they show evidence of illness they are 
given a bath in water mixed with vinegar 
and salt. This usually restores them to 
health. Cleanliness and plenty of food is the 
slogan of New Mexico hatchery men. 


sense and leadership in providing funds for 
establishing an adequate parole system. But, 
of course; the provision of funds alone is not 
sufficient. The success of a parole system 
depends above all on the type of men we are 
able to enlist as members of the Parole 
Board, in which direction we have been sin- 
gularly fortunate in this State. 


It also depends on the enthusiasm and de- 
votion which the individual parole officer 
brings to his job. Many parole officers to a 
large extent are substitutes for the bricks 
and mortar and the steel, concrete or stone 
that go into prison construction. They serve 
both as a living wall around the prisoner and 
as the faculty of an educational institute to 
reeducate these handicapped individuals. If 
parole officers approach this problem in a 
perfunctory manner this system cannot be a 
success. There must be something of the 
spirit of the crusader and the explorer, the 
spirit that so many educators of the best 
type bring to their work. 

+ + 

For what is the foundation of the parole 
ideas? The foundation is the idea that Dean 
Pound expressed the other day, that legal 
sanctions are not as potent as restraints in 
preventing crime as is the strengthening of 
family and community controls. In the case 
of a very large number of criminals the diffi- 
culty has been with the weakening of this 
fabric of social control, and parole officers 
have the delicate job of attempting to re- 
pair it. 

In the first place they investigate the 
family and community to determine whether 
there is reasonable chance that the inmate 
can live decently in the environment to 
which he is to return. Upon the experience 
and knowledge which parole men bring in 
making this investigation will depend the 
correctness of the decisions of the Parole 
Board and thus the success of the whole 
system. 

-~ + 

But this is only the first part of the proc- 
ess. After the inmate is released they study 
and watch him. They endeavor through 
friendly advice to develop the prisoner so 
that he can again attach himself to the com- 
munity and live a normal life. If his family 
life is at fault they may endeavor to coop- 
erate with social agencies, public and pri- 
vate, to reconstruct it. The work is fascinat- 
ing because it is breaking new ground. It is 
a great adventure. If, through individual 
performances, they succeed in creating a 
sound, successful parole system the parole 
officers will have made history. They will 
have secured for society a greater security 
with a greater economy. . 
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California’s New 
‘Blue Sky’ 


Law 


By 
Raymond L. Haight 
Corporation Commissioner, 
State of California 
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ROBABLY the most important event in 
blue sky legislation in California since 
the passage of the original Investment 

Companies Act by the Legislature in 1913, 
which gave to the State its first regulation in 
the sale and issuance of securities, was tHe 
passage by the recent Legislature of the re- 
vised Corporate Securities Act and its ap- 
proval by the Governor on May 27, last. 


California can now boast of having the 
strongest and most complete blue sky law in 
the Union. It has been described by some 
as one of the most “stringent” of the blue 
sky acts; by others as “putting teeth” into 
the Corporate Securities Act. 


The revised act contains provisions which 
but a few years ago would have been con- 
sidered revolutionary. Among its 48 amend- 
ments and eight additional sections the fol- 
lowing added requirements may be briefly 
summarized: 

The Commissioner, through injunction 
proceedings in the Superior Court, will have 
power to halt dubious promotion schemes 
and illicit stock selling in any county in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Commissioner may at any time issue 
cease and desist order to prevent the sale of 
doubtful or worthless securities. 

Investment counselors who held themselves 
out as qualified to give advice to investors 
and who have operated without control in 
the past must obtain licenses. 

The Commissioner shall have free access 
to the books and records and may seize the 
books of companies and others. who he has 
reason to believe have violated or are about 
to violate the law. : 

Violations disclosed in examinations, in- 
vestigations or at hearings may be certified 
to the district attorneys of the various coun- 
ties and prosecutors must take action on 
these cases within 90 days. 

Permit and license holders will be com- 
pelled to keep proper records and books of 
account. 

Radio advertising must be submitted to 
the Division of Corporations for inspection. 
All advertising must carry the name of some 
responsible party. x 

Licenses of brokers, agents or investment 
counselors may be temporarily suspended 
pending the outcome of investigations. 

The Corporation Department will have its 
own attorney to render opinions upon ques- 
tions of law relating to construction or in- 
terpretation of the Corporate Securities Act, 
and to represent the Commissioner in the 
courts. 

It is gisnificant that Senate Bill 701, intro- 
duced by Senator Breed (the revised Corpo- 
rate Securities Act), containing the strong 
features enumerated, was passed by the Sen- 
ate and Assembly without opposition and 
after several months of the closest scrutiny 
and fullest discussions at numerous public 
hearings by legislative committees and finan- 
cial and civic organizations. 































































































































































































































































































































